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CHAPTER I. 

u Wattie," cried Waggie Leeson to his little 
brother, "Wattie, mother did not hear us our 
prayers before she went out." 

"No, Waggie," replied Wattie, popping his 
head from under the bedclothes. 

" Shall we say them now?" asked Waggie, 
slipping out of bed as he spoke. 

" Yes, Waggie dear, but it's very cold ; can't 
I kneel in here?" 

" Well, I don't know," replied Waggie, thought- 
fully; " the good little boy in the picture was 
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kneeling by the bedside, and God loved him, and 
I should like God to love you and me too." 

Wattie immediately jxmiped out of bed, and 
the two children, side by side, repeated their 
evening prayer. As the " Amen" fell from their 
lips, Wattie, pointing to their shadows thrown 
upon the white-washed wall by the light of the 
moon, exclaimed, "Look there, Waggie, there's 
you and me ; look ! look ! " With a slight shud- 
der Waggie glanced at his own figure reflected 
on the wall, and getting into bed, helped his little 
brother in also, and covered him up with the 
clothes ; then sitting up in the bed he thought, — 
" the moon is very pretty, and Wattie is pretty, 
and everything is pretty but me ; oh, dear ! I 
wish I was pretty too ! " and the boy again glanced 
timidly at his shadow on the wall. Poor Waggie 
knew it was not a pretty shadow, for he could see 
his little shoulders grown out ; and he knew there 
was a great hump on his back, and he remembered 
how the naughty boys laughed and made fun of 
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him; and the tears rushed into his eyes as it 
came into his mind ; " but I wouldn't care for any 
of it," thought Waggie again, " if I was of any 
use, but I am not able to help mother, or fetch or 
carry like other boys. I am so little and weak. 
Wattie is nearly as strong as I am. Oh dear ! oh 
dear ! I wish I could be of use to somebody ; the 
clergyman said God made everything to be useful. 
I wonder why He made me ; oh dear ! oh dear ! " 
and with a long sigh, Waggie laid his head upon the 
piUow beside Wattie's. " I'm so cold," murmured 
Wattie to his brother, drawing closer to him. 

"Are you, Wattie?" answered Waggie^ 
pulling his jacket into bed, and wrapping it 
round him. " Now come close up, and I'll 
cuddle you; you will soon get warm then;" 
and Wattie nestled in Waggie's arms, whilst 
something whispered into Waggie's ear, — " Don't 
despair, Waggie, see you are of use to Wattie, 
you make him warmer and happier. God has 
work for you;" and with this thought Waggie 

1^^ 
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was comforted, and soon fell asleep, still holding 
Wattie in his little thin arms. 

When Widow Leeson returned home, and 
went to look at her boys, as she noticed how 
Waggie had wrapped his brother in his own 
jacket to keep him warm, and Wattie was nestling 
in his bosom, she said to herself, — " There 
never was such a good boy as my Waggie ; and 
what would Wattie do without him? my poor 
Waggie! sometimes I think it would be better 
for you to be with fether in heaven, and then I 
feel, what should Wattie and I do without you 
upon earth? Well, the Lord knows what is best, 
but we poor creatures can't always see it;" and 
Mrs. Leeson went back to the adjoining room, 
and sitting down by the fire, took out her work, 
at which occupation she remained imtil her last 
candle was burnt down into the socket of the 
candlestick. Then, and not till then, did she put 
away the check shirts upon which she was em- 
ployed, and prepare to go to bed. 
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Widow Leeson's cottage was a very small one, 
consisticLg of two rooms and a sort of loft in the 
roof; one room opening out of the other, the 
outer room being kitchen and parlour, the inner 
the sleeping apartment. The widow was the 
picture of neatness, and consequently so was her 
humble abode. She had but lately come to the 
village of Newston to reside, though she had 
been bom there. When her husband died, and 
she was obliged to seek some relief for her chil- 
dren, the authorities had passed her to her native 
place, where she was allowed a trifle a- week for each 
of her boys. It was with a sad heart that Mrs. 
Leeson returned to live in the village in which she 
had spent her childhood, especially as a recipient 
of parish pay. Her proud spirit rebelled against 
it; and the few living who remembered her as a 
girl she careftilly avoided. Could she have pos- 
sibly maintained her children without assistance, 
she would gladly have done so; but her husband 
had been ill some months before he died, and all 
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their savings had been exhausted duriag his 
iUness, and by his funeral ; so that she was com- 
pelled to seek for aid, however disagreeable the 
source might be. To eke out her scanty income, 
she had succeeded in obtaining coarse shirt work, 
from one of the ready-made shops in the adjacent 
toAvn. Being a stranger, and Hving nearly four 
miles from their busiaess, her employers were 
afraid to trust her with better articles of work 
until they knew more of her character. But she 
gratefully accepted what they gave her to do, 
and toiled early and late to complete it against 
the stated times, when it had to be delivered 
at the shop. Waggie and Wattie were her only 
living children. Waggie being nearly fourteen 
years old (though he looked scarcely eight, he 
was such a tiay child), and Wattie was a Httle 
over six. Waggie had been deformed from his 
birth; but his deficiency in figure was amply 
compensated for in mind, and the widow, whilst 
weeping over his appearance, would bless God 
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that her boy was more clever and better than any 
she had ever known amongst his companions. 
Now they had come to Newston, Waggie had no 
companions, for the rude village boys, unaccus- 
tomed to affliction, laughed and jested at his mis- 
fortune, and the sensitive child shrank from them 
as he would have done from wild beasts ; indeed, 
it is rather doubtful whether he would not have 
given the preference to the latter. 

Whilst living in the city where his parents had 
resided, Waggie attended school regularly, and, 
from his gentleness and ability, was a great favour- 
ite with the clergyman and schoolmaster ; but 
at Newston he could not be persuaded to go, and 
his mother, seeing his dread, forbore insisting that 
he should. Besides, she thought, " What interest 
could the new parson have in her afflicted boy? 
If their dear old clergyman were alive that would 
be different, he would sympathise with them both ; 
but this young gentleman wasn't likely to care 
for pauper widows and children; no, she would 
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rather not." So when Mr. Goodheart called, and 
asked her to send her little boys to the school, she 
said, " Waggie was too timid, and Wattie could 
not go without his brother." 

Thus Mrs. Leeson, needing friends, shut out 
herself from one who was most ready to befriend 
her, through pride ; and, poor as she was, had as 
much need as King Hezekiah to humble herself 
before God for the pride of her heart. (2 Chron. 
xxxii. 26.) 



CHAPTER II. 

" Mother !" cried Waggie, rushing into the cot- 
tage from the garden a few days after the one 
we have been writing about, "Mother, there's 
the coal man coming." 

" Never mind, Waggie, I don't want any to- 
day." 

" Not want any, mother?" cried Waggie, peer- 
ing into the cupboard. " Why, there's only a tiny 
bit in house." 
' " No, my boy, we must make that last." 

" But, mother, he won't be here again for two 
days." 

" I know it, Waggie," replied the widow, look- 
ing up from her work, and noticing the boy's sur- 
prised ferce. " Mother has only a few pence left, 
and those she must keep for buying bread until 
she gets some more money; but never mind, 
Waggie, I'll go into the park by and by and pick 
up some of the loose bits of stick; the Squire 
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always used to let poor folks do that, so they did 
not touch the trees; so cheer up, Waggie, we 
shan't be without fire." 

Waggie turned away slowly, and looked out 
of window, he could see the park in the dis- 
tance, and he knew the teasiag boys were al- 
ways plajnng near the palings. He thought, 
" could'nt I gather the sticks, and help mother/' 
and with the thought came the dreadfiil remem- 
brance of his tormentors. Again he looked out 
of window, towards the tall trees, and the text 
rose in his mind, " Christ pleased not himself." 
*.' Neither will I," said Waggie inwardly. " No, 
I will please mother, and then that will please 
God f so without giving himself time to alter his 
mind, he said, " Mother, Wattie and I will go and 
pick up the sticks." 

" Won't you be afraid, Waggie?" * 

"No!" replied the boy, "Wattie and I will 
have fine fim in the nice plantations." 

Cautioning her children to be sure and only 
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take the bits lying on the ground, and not for the 
world to break off a twig from hedge or tree, 
Widow Leeson followed her little ones to the 
garden gate, and watched them until out of sight. 

Full of importance from the idea of really help- 
ing mother, the two boys trotted off, Waggie carry- 
ing a basket, and Wattie a long piece of twine, 
with which he was going to tie up his bundle of 
sticks, " For you know, Wattie," said Waggie, 
when he gave him the string, " the little wood- 
cutter boy in the picture-book had his bundle 
tied up, and carried it on his head, and we are 
mother's little wood-picker boys, and oh! I do 
hope we shaU get such a lot for mother, don't you, 
Wattie?" 

" Yes," said Wattie, jumping about with de- 
light at the anticipated pleasure. 

The children fortunately reached the park 
without meeting any of the much-dreaded boys, 
and had soon got quite a little hoard of twigs 
and sticks, which they piled up under a large 
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tree, leaving their basket by its side, whilst they 
rambled about, but taking care never to lose 
sight of their store. They watched the birds 
flying about, and clapped their hands with 
joy, when they saw a rabbit roused by their 
approach rush across the path ; they had never 
seen a live one before, and they thought the 
pretty, shy little creature, so beautiful! Then 
they sat down on the root of a tree, in the sun- 
shine, and wondered at the grand old house in 
the distance, and the graceful deer grazing within 
the private enclosure ; and talked about the antlers 
of the deer, and the little fewns, and wished they 
could only see them close without frightening 
them. 

Whilst they were so busily engaged looking at, 
and talking about these beautiful things, Waggie 
sprang up from the tree, calling out, "Look, 
Wattie, I wonder what that pretty red flower is 
in the hedge;" but when he came up to the 
hedge, he found the bit of red, which had at- 
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tracted his notice, was such a ftmny, pretty thing. 
It was not like a flower at all, but resembled a 
tiny, velvet cup, growing out of a bare twig. 
The children never had seen anything like it be- 
fore, and began searching for more to take home, 
and shew their mother. After a short time they 
discovered several other bits of twig with the 
scarlet cups, lying beneath the leafless hedge, 
partially sheltered with moss. Gathering their 
treasures up, they returned to the tree, where they 
had piled their sticks, and carefully placing their 
beautiful wonders upon the top of the basket, 
prepared to go home. Wattie vaiiily tried to 
carry his little bundle of sticks upon his head, 
but could not manage it, the bundle would fall 
off before or behind ; so Waggie tied it across his 
shoulders, remembering that the wood-cutter in 
the picture carried his on his back, as he held his 
little boy's hand. Satisfied with the arrange- 
ment, the. children walked merrily on, and were 
about to leave the Park, when just as they 
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opened the gate a lady and gentleman came up 
to it. Waggle held the gate wide open with his 
free hand, and Wattle took off his cap, as the 
lady and gentleman passed through. ''Whose 
little men are you ? " asked the gentleman, good- 
temperedly, seeing they were unknown to him. 
Wattle held down his head and blushed; but 
Waggle letting go the gate, and taking off his 
cap, replied: "We are Widow Leeson's little 
boys, sir." 

"What, the widow who would not let her boys 
go to Mr. Goodheart's school?" said the gentle- 
man, hastUy. 

"Yes, sir," stammered Waggle, growing very 
red, " but 'twas n't mother's fault, please sir." 

" Not mother's fault, whose was it then?" 

"Mine, please sir," said Waggle, trembling 
from head to foot, for he thought the gentleman 
would be very angry with him when he heard it ; 
yet he could not bear to have his dear mother 
blamed through him. 
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"But it does not please me," said the Squire, 
roughly (for it was the Squire and his lady), 
don't you think you are a very bad, wicked boy, 
to refuse to go to school?'' 

Poor Waggie was afraid to raise his eyes from 
the ground, he was so frightened, and burst into 
tears; had he lifted them towards the gentle- 
man's, he would have seen a look on the speaker's 
face which would have dispelled his fears. 

"There, don't tease the child, Archie. How 
can you?" said the lady, laying her hand upon 
the squire's shoulder; "do not you see the poor 
little fellow is ready to cry?" Then turning to 
Wattie, and noticing the imploring expression on 
his countenance, she inquired, "What is it, my 
dear?" 

"Please Ma'am," pleaded Wattie, "Waggie is 
not a naughty boy." 

" Then why does not he like to go to school?" 
asked the Squire. 

"Because of the wicked worritting boys," 
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replied Wattie, boldly. "Waggle's a good boy, 
and loves God; and naughty boys don't like him, 
because he isn't pretty grown like them." 

The Squire and lady both cast a glance towards 
Waggie, and for the first time discovered his 
affliction; his back had been towards the gate, 
and until Wattie alluded to his deformity they 
had failed to notice it. "Poor little fellow," 
each murmured to the other. . "But what a 
sweet face," said the lady; then suddenly ob- 
serving the little red, velvety cups in his basket, 
she exclauned, " Where did you find those fairy 
cups, little one ? " 

" Under the hedge in the Park, Ma'am," re- 
plied Waggie ; at the same time taking out about 
half of them, and offering them to the lady. 

"Don't you want them, my dear?" she asked. 

" No, Ma'am; I've got these for mother," and 
Waggie pointed to the remaining ones in his 
basket. 

" Oh ! thank you," said the lady, taking the 
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fairy cups, and trying to slip a shilling into 
Waggie's hand ; but Waggie drew back, shaking 
his head, and saying, " No ! thank you, Ma'am, 
I gave you the pretty things, I did not mean to 
have money for them." 

" Well, then, take this for your mother," and 
again the lady tendered the shilling to the boy. 

Waggie eyed the money with manifest dis- 
trust, and accepted it with evident reluctance; 
it was only the remembrance of the few pence in 
his mother's pocket that induced him to take it 
at all. 

" Strange children, those, Annie," said the 
Squire, as he and his lady passed on, and the 
little boys turned their steps homeward. 

"Yes," said the lady; "I wish I had seen 
them before, I will make a point of calling upon 
their mother when we return from London." 

" Do, Annie ; that elder boy has a face that a 
prince might be proud of; he could not be easily 
led into evil, poor little fellow ! " 

2 
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"And the young one, how he loves his brother ! 
It sounded quite ridiculous hearing such a mite 
of a child defending his brother's character. We 
must inquire about them, Archie, when we come 
back to the Hall." 

Waggie and Wattie burst into the cottage 
kitchen triumphantly, to the delight of their 
mother, who was beginning to grow anxious at 
their protracted absence, exclaiming, "Look! 
look! mother!" and exhibiting their shilling, 
fairy cups and sticks, with unfeigned joy; and it 
was some minutes before they could collect their 
ideas sufficiently to relate the several adventures 
of the morning. 

As Mrs. Leeson placed a dish of potatoes on 
her little table for their dinner, she said to her 
boys, — " Waggie must read to Wattie and mother 
this afternoon about Elijah and the Kavens, and 
say his pretty hymn, * The I^ord doth provide,' 
for God has wondrously provided for us this 
day." 
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" And so He always will, mother, Master said, 
if we'd only ask Him to/' 

That night when Waggie laid his head on the 
pillow beside Wattie's, he whispered: "Wattie, 
I'm so happy, so very happy ; and it's all through 
my thinking of Jesus, that * He pleased not Him- 
self' and trying to please mother, like He wants 
me to. Oh ! I wiU think of Him more and more, 
and ask Him to teach me how to be a good boy 
and help mother." 



2* 



CHAPTER III. 

Waggie's successful visit to the Park, unmolested 
by the village boys, had given him a little 
courage ; so that when his mother next wanted 
something from the general shop in the village, 
he volunteered to fetch it. Mrs. Leeson thought 
it best to encourage hiiri to go about without her, 
and gladly permitted him to go to the village ; so 
with a basket on his arm, and accompanied by 
Wattie, he started on her errand. But this time 
he was not to be so fortunate as before, and he 
and Wattie had scarcely gone up half the street 
(for Newston village was one long street, with 
two or three pretty lanes diverging from it), when 
some boys, playing at ball, called out, " Come 
along. Humpy, and have a game;" and finding 
the children quickened their pace, to get out of 
hearing, shouted after them : " Don't you hear, 
Humpy, and Miss Curly- wig, if you don't come 
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we'll duck you in the horsepond some day?" 
Poor Waggie and Wattie ran as fest as their legs 
could carry them^ and were glad enough to find 
themselves safely in the shop at last; but their 
little hearts fluttered and beat, when, having 
executed their mother's conmiissions, they were 
ready to go back. 

" Waggie," whispered Wattie, " do you think 
they will put us into the pond if they catch us?" 

" No," answered Waggie, " but I'd rather they 
did than call me cruel names," and he clutched 
Wattie's hand convulsively. 

" Oh ! Waggie, you hurt me," cried the child, 
endeavouring to loosen his hand from his brother's 
grasp. 

*'I didn't mean to, Wattie; but I do feel very 
bad just now." 

"Bad, Waggie?" 

"Yes; wicked, bad, Wattie; just like as if I 
wanted to push the teasing boys into the pond 
myself, and should be glad to see them there." 
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"Oh! Waggle, perhaps they'd die if you 
did." 

" Yes, Wattie, and somehow I feel I should not 
be Sorry if they did." 

"Oh! Waggle, dear Waggle!" cried Wattie, 
clinging to his brother, "where would they go to 
if they died now?" 

Waggle gave a great shudder, and said, "Wattie I 
Wattle ! don't ask that ; oh ! dear, dear ! what a 
wicked boy I am to wish them dead. Jesus 
did not wish the naughty Jews dead when they 
nailed him to the cross. Oh, I shall never be 
like Jesus;" and Waggle, having come to his 
right mind, sat down cm the bank by the road- 
side, and wept bitterly. 

Wattie crept up close to his brotiier, and, put- 
ting his arms roimd his neck, said, " Let us say 
Our Father." With quivering lips and tremulous 
voices the children repeated that well-known 
prayer — ^that prayer first lisped by infant tongues 
when kneeling at a mother's knee — ^that prayer 
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taught by the Lord himself, summing up all His 
children's need, when coming to a throne of grace 
— that prayer which shall never cease to ascend 
from every member of the church militant until 
casting off the garment of mortality, prayer shall 
be lost in praise in the glorious church trium- 
phant. 

After a little while, Waggie and Wattie again 
began walking homewards; the poor children 
glancing timidly before and behind them, ^evi- 
dently dreading the sudden appearance of their 
tormentors, but their fears were not realized until 
they came within sight of their mother's cottage, 
when, just as they had begim to think themselves 
all safe, two big boys rushed up one of the lanes, 
and seizing Wattie, declared they were going to 
cut off his curls, and, if he did not keep quiet, 
his nose and ears. In a few minutes Waggie and 
Wattie were surrounded by a lot more boys, who 
made faces at them, and called them all manner 
of rude names. The poor little fellows^ afraid to 
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speak lest the elder boys' threat should be put 
into execution, remained still and silent until 
one of the biggest and rudest of them caught up 
Waggie, and pretended to be canying him off to 
the pond to give him a ducking. Then Wattie 
set up screaming, which they vainly tried to stop ; 
he shrieked so violently that Mr.Goodheart, who 
was coming up one of the lanes, heard the noise, 
and hastened to inquire what was the matter? 
Great was the dismay of the boys when the 
clergyman suddenly arrived in their midst, and 
in a stem voice inquired if they were not ashamed 
of themselves for tormenting two little children, 
and strangers too, and ordered them home imme- 
diately, saying they would hear further about the 
matter at school. Wattie had been so fiightened 
that it was some time before he could be 
pacified, and Waggie, naturally sensitive and 
delicate, trembled from head to foot. 

Taking Wattie in his arms, for the child 
4ippeared unable to walk, Mr. Goodheart carried 
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the little fellow home, whilst Waggie, clinging 
to the skirt of his coat, walked by his side with 
his basket on his arm. 

Having explained to Mrs. Leeson (who met 
them in her garden) the reason of his visit, he 
entered the cottage, and, sitting down, tried to 
re-assure the children by telling them that he 
would put a stop to the boys teasing them for 
the future, and that they should be punished that 
affcemoon at school for their wicked conduct. 
After a few kind words with the widow, the 
clergyman took his leave, and was going out 
into the road, when Waggie crept after him, and 
timidly touching his arm said, " Please don't, sir." 

" Don't what, my little man ?" asked Mr. 
Goodheart. 

" Not punish the boys this time, sir." 

"Why?" inquired tiie clergyman, looking the 
child ftdl in the face, as he asked the question. 
Waggie held down his head and blushed scarlet, 
but did not speak. 
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" If you will give me a good reason, my child, 
for not having them caned, I will promise they 
shall not be this time." 

" Then, sir," stammered Waggie, " I was 
naughty myself this morning and wished naughty 
things, and then, sir, Wattie made me sorry be- 
cause I was wicked, and — " 

"And what?" asked the clergyman, finding 
the boy stopped short and did not speak. 

" Why, sir, I told Jesus I was very sorry, an* 
asked Him to forgive me, and He did, sir; and 
so you see, sir, I ought to forgive those who 
don't like me, because God for Christ's sake has 
forgiven me." 

Mr. Goodheart gazed with pleasure on the 
anxious face then raised to his own appealingly, 
and replied : — 

" This time, dear child, you shall not plead in 
vain; always live as in God's sight, and He will 
never leave you nor forsake you. The Lord 
bless you and keep you; the Lord lift up the 
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light of His coTintenaiice upon you, and give you 
peace ;" and with this benediction the clergyman 
parted with the child. 

Mr. Goodheart went to the school-house that 
afternoon, and after giving the. boys present 
(for several had stayed away from fear), a good 
sharp lecture, told them, but for little Leeson, all 
he had seen that morning teazdng the children, 
should have had a severe caning, and if ever he 
heard of their molesting them again, nothing 
should prevent their punishment, even should 
he have to inflict it himself upon them. 

The rough village boys were more touched by 
Waggle's unprecedented kindness, than any beat- 
ing or scolding could have effected, and promised 
they never would tease either of the Leeson's 
again — a promise which Mr. Goodheart read in 
their faces they meant to keep; and as the 
school children dispersed, he overheard the boys 
saying one to the other, "Who'd have thought 
he was such a kind little chap?" "Well, I'll 
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never call him 'Humpy' agaiii," or "When I 
next sees that little Leeson I'll tell him I'm 
sorry, and no mistake ; " and the clergyman re- 
turned to the parsonage, feeling that henceforth 
Waggie and Wattie would be immolested in 
Newston by the schoolboys of the village. 



CHAPTER IV. 

As the winter days grew shorter and shorter, 
Widow Leeson found it harder work than ever to 
provide for her little ones. Sitting up late at 
night to work, necessarily consumed a number of 
candles, and added considerably to her household 
expenses; yet she could not give up the shirt- 
making, poor as the pay was; for by early and 
late working she was able to earn half-a-crown 
or three shillings a week— a small sum, it is 
true, but still she felt better than nothing. 
Waggie had completed his fourteenth year, but 
did not appear to gaiu strength, or grow at all; 
and the poor widow grieved, as she noted the 
child's delicate countenance, and knew how 
unable she was to procure proper nourishment 
for him. 

Waggie, prematurely old, watched his mother's 
fingers busily plying the needle, and grew weary 
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of thinking what he could do to help her. If 
she could only let the work be for five minutes, 
he felt he would not care ; but she never sat down 
on a week day (unless at meal times, and then 
she began working long before he and Wattie 
had finished) without taking up the shirts, and 
it was stitch, stitch, stitch, from morning till 
night, and very nearly from night till morning. 
The Squire and his lady were still in London, 
and Mr. Goodheart had no idea of the extreme 
poverty of the Leeson's. Mrs. Leeson was so 
quiet and unobtrusive, that she made no ac- 
quaintances amongst her neighbours, and no one 
suspected that she did without many a meal to 
be able to give it to her boys ; she had promised 
to send Wattie and Waggie to Newston School 
in the summer, but the clergyman little thought 
that it was for lack of pence that she was imable 
to let them go during the winter. Waggie and 
Wattie had become great favourites with Mr. 
Goodheart, and he looked forward with pleasure 
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to their admissicMi into his school. Wattie fiured 
the best of the LeescHis, he was such a pretty, 
lively, little fellow, that the widow's neighbours 
were ccmstantly enticing him into their cottages, 
and giving him nice little bits, purposely stored 
away for tiie curly-headed boy. Waggie might 
have shared in Wattle's treats had he chosen, 
but he was naturally shy, and keenly aUve to 
thoughtless remarks, so he always preferred stay* 
ing at home with his mother, either reading to 
her, or watching her busy fingers at their never- 
ending work. 

One night Waggie had Isia awake a long 
time, watching the glimmering of the candle 
and fire in the adjoining room ; sometimes he 
could hear the soimd from the needle, as his 
mother stitched away on a harder piece of the 
material than usual; his head ached with think- 
ing, and his poor heart grew sadder and sadder, 
as he remembered that his weakness made ln'nr> un- 
fit to get his bread, and that if he lived perhaps 
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he should be always a burden to his mother. 
Creeping out of bed into the kitchen, he stood 
for some minutes unobserved, watching his pa- 
rent; he saw her dear pale face bent over the 
dark check shirt, and presently he saw tears 
trickling down her cheeks. With a bitter cry, 
Waggie rushed towards her, and throwing his 
arms round her neck, wept aloud. "Why do 
you cry, mother? Oh! why do you cry?" sob- 
bed the boy. "Oh! mother, why don't God 
take me to be with father- and Tommy and 
Mary? and then you wouldn't have to work so 
hard, with only Wattie to care for. Oh, 
dear ! oh dear I" 

"Hush, my darling, my own precious Wag- 
gie, mother would rather have her Waggie 
and starve, than be without him, and have 
twenty millions of golden guineas. Yes, 
that she would, my treasure, my darling;" 
and the poor widow fondled and kissed the 
child. 
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" Then why do you cry?" asked the boy, try- 
ing to suppress his grief, as he laid his weary 
head upon her neck. "Oh! mother, I don't 
want to leave you and Wattie, if I could do 
something; but I'm no use to anybody," and his 
tears bi*oke forth afresh. 

"God will strengthen you by and by, my 
darling, so that when mother is too old to work, 
Waggie will take care of her; won't you, my 
own?" 

Waggie raised his eyes towards his mother's, 
and smoothed her face with his tiny thin fingers, 
as he said, "I wish I could be strong at once." 

" God does not let little boys turn into strong 
men aU at once, Waggie ; they grow older and 
stronger and wiser every year ; and just as they 
are fit for it. He sends the work for them 
to do. He does not expect little Waggie to 
do his poor father's work yet," said the widow, 
soothingly. 

"I Ipiow, mother, but many little boys can 

3 
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help their mothers ; there's the little boy at the 
mill, a year younger than I am, and he gets 
money for his mother; why, mother," said Wag- 
gle, rousing himself, as he thought about the 
miller's boy, " he gets a shilling a week and his 
dinner." 

" And my Waggie helps his mother," replied 
Mrs. Leeson, clasping the child closer in her 
arms, " he reads to her, and goes on errands for 
her, and teaches Wattie his book, and takes care 
of him, and never gives his Qiother any trouble, 
for he always does what she bids him, so he 
helps her more than many boys would who 
earned lots of money, and were always keeping 
her in a fidget, lest they should get into mischief. 
Waggie is mother's comfort." 

The boy re-assured, allowed his mother to 

carry him back to bed, and promised he would 

ry and go to sleep, but Widow Leeson would 

not leave him until she saw the weary eyes fairly 

closed, and heard, by the soft, regular breathings. 



I 
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that he really slept. Then kneeling by the bed- 
ifide, she besought her Heavenly Father to send 
such supplies for their great necessities, as would 
remove the care from her Waggle's breast. 



CHAPTEE T. 

The next morning Mrs. Leeson sent Waggie and 
Wattie to the shop for some bread; the little fel- 
lows were no longer afiraid to go up the long 
street now, for the hoys had ceased to molest 
them; indeed^ several had made overtures of 
friendship and good-will, and Waggie and Wattie 
knew most of them by name. Having made 
their purchase, they were returning home, when 
just as they reached a gate leading into the Park, 
they discovered Ben Johnson, the boy who used 
to tease them so, looking very miserable, almost 
ready to cry. Waggie and Wattie stopped, and 
Waggie asked him "What was the matter?" 

" Oh ! little Leeson," cried the boy, " the bot- 
tom of the basket is nigh out, and Missus will tell 
Master that I broke it, and then he'll give it me, 
a good un." 

" Let me see it," said Waggie, going up to the 
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basket, which was nearly large enough to hold 
him ; " I used to see blind Jim make baskets, per- 
haps I could mend it a bit. How did you come 
to break it?" 

" Why, you see," said Ben, " I was tired, and 
went to rest the basket on the gate ; and all at 
once it shpped off, and I let go my hold, and over 
it went, the stupid old thing;" and Ben gave the 
offending basket a kick. 

" Don't kick the basket, you'U make the hole 
larger if you do," said Waggie, knowingly ex- 
amining the broken part. " I think if I had some 
strong twigs I could mend it; and if you could 
get some large withies, and bring the basket along 
by-and-by, I'm sure I could put a new bottom in 
some way or other." 

"You don't say so ! " exclaimed Ben, astonished 
at Waggle's cleverness. 

"Yqs," replied Waggie, nodding his head. 
"I'm pretty sure I could." 

" Well, I never thought you were such a clever 
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little chap ; I am sorry I ever frightened you so, 
I never meant to hurt you, you know; but I 
liked to tease you a bit; anyways, I'm very sorry, 
little Leeson, now," said Ben. 

Waggie put out his thin little hand, which Ben 
grasped within his own, remarking as he took it, 
"' Why, what a tiny weak little chap you be, and 
fourteen years old too. Your hand flutters like 
a robin in mine." 

" Oh Ben ! " cried Waggie, " I hope you don't 
catch robios." 

Ben looked rather sheepish, but answered 
"Yes, I have before now; but look here, Lee- 
son, if you mend my basket for me, after I've 
teased you so, I'U never catch no more to please 
you. So good bye, I'U bring the basket along 
this afternoon, and no mistake." 

"But I havn't mended the hole yet," said 
Waggie. 

"Never mind that," replied Ben, shouldering 
the basket; "when I teU Missus you'll try and 
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put a new bottom in the old thing, she will for- 
give me the hole ;" and Ben went on his way- 
whistling merrily. 

True to his word, Ben brought along the big 
basket in the afternoon, with a lot of unpeeled 
withies, and Waggie with much gravity set about 
his task. He was so short that he was obliged to 
stand whilst he wove the twigs in and out, and 
many a long breath was drawn, and many, very 
many, rests had he to take before his work was 
accomplished. 

Mrs. Leeson watched he* boy earnestly, and 
was surprised at the dextrous way with which he 
set about, and completed the repairing of the old 
basket. " Why, Waggie," she said, as the little 
fellow sat down to rest himself, and look at his 
handiwork, "mother did not know her boy was 
so clever, he must try and make a basket for her 
next." 

Waggie gave his mother one of his brightest 
smiles, and told her he was nearly sure he could 
make one, if she could get him the withies. 
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" Oh, blind Jim would spare me some I know, 
if I told him they were for you. So cheer up, 
Waggie, I will bring them back with me when I 
next go to town." 

" That will be capital," cried the boy, clapping 
his hands with delight; "and be sure, mother, and 
tell blind Jim that if I am able to make the basket 
'twas he taught me how. For you know, mother, 
when I used to sit up in his room after school^ 
saying my texts, I always watched him ever so 
close, and sometunes he would let me try a bit 
at the very coarse ones. And 'twas so funny to 
see him show where the twigs were not wove 
right, because he could only tell by feeling, but 
he never was wrong. And oh! mother!" con- 
tinued the child, " if I make the basket well, I 
will try to make a chair for Wattie next. That 
will be hard work though," said he, shaking his 
head. " I am half afraid I shall not be able to 
manage it ;" and Waggie rested his arms upon 
his knees, and leant his chin upon his hands, 
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and thought about the best manner of making 
Wattle's chair. 

Of course, little Waggie's basket-mending was 
not in masterly style, yet Ben's mistress was much 
pleased with it, as it saved her the expense of 
purchasing a new one ; and it was shewn to seve- 
ral of the villagers as a proof of the boy's skill by 
grateful Ben, who in a f^w days presented himself 
at the cottage with a^ magpie's cage, which he had 
assured a farmer's wife, " that clever little chap 
Leeson could mend." 

Waggie grew very red in the face when Ben 
told him what he had said to the farmer's wife ; 
and was half afraid to try his hand upon it ; but 
Ben encouraged him by declaring that he was 
sure to be able to do it very well, and Mrs. Fry 
was such a kind-hearted person that if he carried 
the cage back himself she would let him see the 
magpie ; and he went on describing the magpie 
in such glowing colours that Waggie's heart beat 
with excitement; a&d he promised, if Ben would 
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go with him the next day, he would try and mend 
the cage, and carry it to the farm. 

Waggle found the cage was much easier to 
mend than the basket, and he and Wattie held 
numerous conversations about its tenant. They 
had never seen a Uve magpie, but Waggie had 
read about them, and their mischievous propen- 
sities, and told Wattie that Ben said Mrs. Fry's 
magpie would steal silver spoons and hide them 
away, whenever he could get out of the cage and 
meet with them. 

The going to Oak Apple Farm was quite an 
event in Waggie and Wattle's lives (for Ben had 
said Wattie might go with them), and they 
started off with Ben, chattering and laughing, as 
if they had known him for years. Ben was not 
a bad boy, only a little too fond of joking ; but 
he never teazed the Leesons now; and Waggie 
was becoming a regular favourite with the un- 
tutored lad, who looked upon his deformed friend 
as a prodigy of cleverness, •and equal to any- 
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thing. He shewed the Kttle boys where he fished 
in the summer, and the big mastiff through the 
gate at the Squire's, who was always chained 
near the peach-trees at fruit time ; and a lot of 
other wonders to the little town boys, who had 
never been in the country, until their mother 
came to Newston. And Waggie told Ben about 
the lions, and elephant, and the great brown 
bear, who would run up a pole at the Zoological 
Grardens, for gingerbread and biscuits; and the 
ostrich, which nid its eggs in the sand, and ran 
faster than any horse ; and the time shpped by so 
pleasantly, that they could scarcely believe it pos- 
sible they had walked so fer, when they reached 
Oak Apple Farm. 

Mrs. Fry was well pleased with the cage, and 
having caught troublesome Maggie, put him into 
it, and brought him for the children to see. Her 
kind motherly eyes quickly saw that Waggie and 
Wattle's mother must be very clean and tidy, but 
poor. She noticed how threadbare but neat the 
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children's clothes were, and Waggle's pale little 
face told her of scant meals, if not actual want. 

" Sit down, little men," she said, " and look 
at Maggie, whilst I get you each a piece of bread 
and cheese, and a draught of milk; don't you 
teaze the bird, Ben," she cried, "he'll bite pretty 
hard, mind, if he only gets hold of your finger." 
Ben made a wry face at the magpie, and sat down 
by Waggie and Wattle's side, until the farmer's 
wife came back with the promised refreshment. 

Waggie looked earnestly at Iub great piece of 
bread and cheese, and wished in his heart that he 
could divide it with his mother. 

"What is it, little one?" said Mrs. Fry, ob- 
serving the longing expression on his speaking 
countenance. Waggie held down his head and 
blushed. 

"Don't you like bread and cheese?" 

" Oh ! yes, Ma'am," replied the boy quickly. 

"Why don't you eat it, then? what are you 
thinking about, eh?" 
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Waggle stammered out, " Mother." 

"What of mother, my dear?" said the kind 
woman, going up to the child, and lifting up his 
head with her hand, until she could look upon 
his face. "What of your mother?" 

" I was wishing I could give her a part of this, 
Ma'am," said Waggle, his cheeks growing redder 
as he spoke. 

Mrs. Fry stooped down and kissed the little 
fellow, whispering — "eat it all, my dear, you 
shall take mother a whole loaf, not a piece 
of one. God bless you, and never let you forget 
her." 

When the boys had finished eating their bread 
and cheese, and were preparing to go home, 
Mrs. Fry slipped sixpence into Waggle's hand, 
saying, "'Tis for mending the cage, my dear; 
and this bundle is for your mother; and tell her 
I shall come and see her some day." 

The children having bowed and thanked Mrs. 
Fry a great many times, were just going away, 
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when she called Waggle back, and inquired of 
him his name. 

"Wagner Leeson, Ma'am," answered Waggle, 
doffing his cap. 

"What a fiinny name, child." 

"Yes, Ma'am; but 'twas father's." 

" And where Is father, my dear?" 

" In heaven, I hope. Ma'am," replied Waggle, 
reverently. 

"Ah! I thought you had been brought up 
well; and are you trying to please God, that 
you might join father when you die, through 
Jesus Christ?" 

"Yes Ma'am; but it's hard work sometimes." 

"So it is, child; but Jesus saith, 'Lo I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.' 
Good bye, my dear, God bless you; come and 
see me again." 

Waggle soon overtook his brother and Ben, 
who were sauntering along the roadside, waiting 
for him. 
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" Didn't I tell you Mrs, Fry was kind?" cried 
the exulting Ben ; " 'tis good times living at the 
farm, I can tell you;" and he proceeded to in- 
form Waggie and Wattie about Farmer Fry's 
cows, and geese, and ducks, which took up all 
the time, until they reached the shop in Newston 
Street. 

"Where are you going?" asked Ben, as 
Waggie turned aside. 

" Into the shop, to get this sixpence changed," 
said Waggie, holding up the money. 

" What for ? " inquired Ben. 

" To share it with you, Ben; 'twas you got it 
for me, by bringing the cage for me to mend; 
but I didn't expect to be paid for it." 

"Nor I didn't think you would; I guessed if 
you took it back Mrs. Fry would give you some 
bread and chesse, not money." 

" Half of it is your's," insisted Waggie. 

"I'll see you up the chimney, Leeson, 'fore 
I'd take it. I am a rough chap, but not bad 
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enough for that. Why, I should be ashamed to 
look you m the face again if I did. I can't 
make you out ; you are such a queer little chap ; 
what makes you so good, and kind like?" 

"I'm not real good, though I want to be," 
said Waggie, earnestly; "for Ben, I wished you 
and the boys all drowned once." 

"I don't wonder at that; I'm sure we nigh 
deserved to be, usiug you so hard." 

" Oh ! Ben, don't say that ; 'twas very wicked 
of me." 

"Wicked! why I've wished lots of people 
dead, and did not think it was wicked; why 
to-day I wished Jack Kiug dead, because he set 
the dog at me; and I do now, that I do." 

"Please, Ben, don't say that," said Waggie, 
imploringly, "Jesus won't love you if you do." 

" But Jack hates me, and I hate Jack." 

" Jesus says, ' Love your enemies, and do good 
to them that hate you,' " said Waggie. 
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" Is that why you asked Parson Goodheart not 
to. cane us for teasing you?" inquired Ben. 

" Yes," answered Waggie, blushing. 

" Well," said Ben, " IVe heard people talk 
good, but I never met with a chap before who 
acts good. I only wish I was like you;" and 
Ben thrust his hands into his trowsers' pockets, 
and walked so fast that Waggie and Wattie 
could scarcely keep up with him without 
running. 

When they came in sight of Mrs. Leeson's cot- 
tage, Ben stopped, and said, "Good bye, little 
Leeson, I'm thinking of what you said. Master 
at school taught me it a long time ago, but I 
didn't believe a body could do good to them that 
hated them; but as you can, IVe a mind to try. 
I believe I could to Jimmy Neat, but I don't 
fancy I'U ever be able to Jack King ;" and Ben 
turned down Hedge-lane, leaving Waggie and 
Wattie to go home at their own pace. 

Mrs. Leeson had not returned from <cwn 

4 
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whither she had gone with the shirts she had 
been making, when her boys got back ; so Waggie 
laid the dinner cloth, and set the loaf of bread on 
a plate on the table, and a little parcel that was 
in the bundle by its side ; and then he took two 
small plates, and put his sixpence between them, 
and placed it by his mother's cup. Having ar- 
ranged everything to their satisfaction, the chil- 
dren clambered up on the window seat and watched 
for their mother. 

It was a rather noisy greeting that Mrs. Leeson 
received when she returned home ; and the chil- 
dren were so excited and happy, that they failed 
to notice their mother's paUid cheeks and tearful 
eyes. With difficulty she managed to take off 
her bonnet and cloak, and give Waggie a small 
bundle of twigs which blind Jim had sent hiTn 
to make the basket with; and when she tried 
to carry her clothes into the bedroom, she stag- 
gered, and fell against the wall. " Oh, mother ! " 
shrieked the children, rushing to her, and catch- 
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ing hold of her, " Oh ! dear mother, what's the 
matter?" 

"Mother is very tired/' replied the widow, 
"Wattie must carry her boimet and cloak, and 
put it on the bed, and Waggie will help her to 
the fireside, won't he?" 

" Yes, oh yes, mother ; lean heavy on me ; I'm 
quite strong since Mrs. Fry gave me the bread, and 
cheese, and milk." 

A groan escaped from the widow as the child 
alluded to his hearty meal, and clasping her hands 
together, she raised them towards heaven. 

" Do come to the fire, mother, and see what 
I've got for dinner," said Waggie, pointing to 
the table. Mrs. Leeson, guided by her boy, 
reached the arm chair, and sank into it, quite 
exhausted. 

" Wattie," said Waggie, "we must make mother 
a cup of tea; you blow the fire whilst I get the 
tea things." 

Wattie perched himself upon his little stool, 
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and, taking the bellows upon his knee, began 
blowing with all his might ; and Waggie soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing the kettle boil, and 
giving his mother a cup of warm tea. 

" God bless you, my darlings," murmured the 
widow, as she drank the refreshing tea. " God 
in heaven care for you, mother can't.'' 

" Oh ! mother, that He's sure to, if we love 
Him, and try to please Him. Look, oh look!" 
and Waggie, no longer able to restrain his impa- 
tience to give her his sixpence, held the plates 
before her, and begged her to lift the top one off. 

Mrs. Leeson did as she was bid, and to her 
infinite surprise, discovered the bit of money. 
" Where did you get it from, Waggie?" she ex- 
claimed. 

'' Mrs. Fry gave it me, mother, for mending 
the cage, and she sent you the loaf and this 
parcel (and he handed her the little package) ; 
and she said she would come and see you some 
"day." 
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With trembling fingers the widow unfastened 
the parcel, and found it contained some tea and 
sugar, and a shilling. " Oh ! Waggie, Waggie ! 
what h^ God sent me by you. You no use, my 
darling ; why you have been the means of saving 
Wattie and mother from starvation. I do blesfe. 
and praise Thee, my God," she cried, " for the 
mercies which have followed me aU the days of 
my life, but, above all, for giving me Waggie;" 
and tears of gratitude rolled down her cheeks. 

Waggle's, or rather Mrs. Fry's relief, had in- 
deed arrived in a time of need, for poor Mrs. 
Leeson, weak from want of nourishment, had 
been so long walking to town, that when she got 
to the shop, she found the hour of receiving the 
work, and giving out more, was past; and she 
had to return tome without her money or em- 
ployment for three days. How she had dragged 
her weary limbs back to her cottage she could 
not tell; she felt faint in body, and sick at heart; 
she had no friends to apply to" for assistance, and 
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she could not bear the idea of asking Mr. Good- 
heart (kind though he was) to help her; and 
now, through her poor afflicted boy, God had 
seen fit to send her aid : well might she lift up 
her soul with the Psahnist, as Waggie, at her 
desire, read the words, " Bless the Lord, my 
soul, and forget not all His benefits," from the 
103rd Psahn. 

As Waggie lay down that night beside Wattie, 
he whispered, "Wattie, I am sure Jesus loves 
you, and me, and mother, or He would not 
have put it into Mrs. Fry's heart to help us. 
Oh! I do love Him so much, don't you?" 

"Yes," said Wattie, "only I should love Him 
better if I could see Him. I wonder whether 
His face is as beautiful and bright as the sun, 
Waggie?" 

" Oh ! it must be more beautiful you know, 
Wattie, because He made the sun ; only not so 
bright, or we should not be able to look at Him 
when we get to heaven : and mother read some- 
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where in the Bible that we should 'see His 
face with joy.' I do wish we could all go to 
father, and be with Jesus for ever, don't you, 
Wattie?" 

" Yes, Waggie, for He says, ' suffer little 
children to come unto me ; ' " and Wattie, nestling 
up to his brother as he repeated the text, fell 
asleep. 



CHAPTER VI. 

When Mrs. Leeson looked at her boys before 
going to bed, she noticed Wattie's face was very 
flushed, and he appeared restless and uneasy, and 
as morning drew on his breathing became fear- 
fully oppressed. Getting up, she gave him some 
tea, and put a warm bread poultice on his chest, 
which slightly relieved him; but when Waggie 
began to dress, and Wattie was thoroughly 
awake, the little fellow began crjmig, saying, his 
head ached, and his side was very bad. 

Mrs. Leeson tried to cheer him up, by telling 
him she hoped he would soon be better; and 
that she and Waggie would have the fire in the 
bed-room, and then he would be able to watch 
them work, as he lay in bed. But she soon dis- 
covered Wattle's illness was past her skill to 
cure, and that nothing but medical advice could 
stop the disease, for the tightness of breath and 
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wheezing on the chest increased rapidly, and the 
poor little fellow tossed and turned about with 
fevered restlessness ; two red spots were on his 
cheeks, and his eyes glistened with unnatural 
brightness, whilst his lips were purple and 
parched. 

" Oh ! for a doctor ! " cried the widow, as she 
turned into the kitchen; "how can I leave my 
Wattie to fetch him; what shall I do; what 
shaHIdo?'' 

" Let me go, mother," said Waggie, who had 
followed his mother, "let me fetch him." 

" You can't walk so far, my dear, the parish 
doctor lives at the white house, just before you 
get to the town, more than three miles and a 
half from here. No, Waggie, you must take 
care of Wattie and give him some tea when he 
wakes, or is thirsty, while mother goes for the 
gentleman; she won't be long away;" and with 
trembling hands Mrs. Leeson began to put on 
her bonnet and cloak, when Waggie, who had 
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just looked out of the window, spied Ben loiter- 
ing about, and darting out of the cottage after 
him, told him how bad Wattie was, and mother 
was going to fetch the doctor. 

"Let me go!" cried Ben; "I havn't any- 
work only three days a week. I havn't any- 
thing to do till to-morrow; run in, Leeson, and 
ask your mother to let me go, there's a good 
little chap!'' 

But Waggie did not need Ben's encouragement 
to induce him to run in and tell his mother; for 
before he had uttered the words, the chUd was 
by his mother's side, telling her Ben Johnson 
would go for the doctor. 

Mrs. Leeson gratefully accepted Ben's offer; 
and Ben, delighted to be able to help "them 
little chaps, the Leesons," started on his mission 
with evident pleasure, and arrived at the doctor's 
just as he was getting into his gig to go his 
rounds. 

Ben, who stood as much in awe of the doctor 
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as the Squire or Parson, doflfed his cap, and 
delivered Widow Leeson's message. 

" Is the child very bad?" asked the doctor. 

"Yes, your honour," said Ben; and remem- 
bering the widow's pale face, added : " And his 
mother ain't much better, sir; do please, sir, to 
go, he's such a joUy little chap." 

The doctor smiled at Ben's earnestness, and 
telling him that he should be at the widow's 
before he would be back to say he was coming, 
drove off; and Ben, having fulfilled his promise, 
sauntered leisurely towards Newston, whittling 
sticks by way of amusement. 

The doctor was somewhat surprised to find 
the child so seriously ill ; he was so accustomed 
to be sent for, with exaggerated statements of 
the patients' ailments, that he was rather doubt- 
ful about the danger when summoned to a fi-esh 
case. He was anything but a hard-hearted man; 
but constant trial of temper had rendered him 
rather hasty : for as he often said, " Was it not 
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enough to put a man out, when just starting on 
his round of visits, extending over eight or ten 
miles, and many of the patients dangerously ill, 
to be sent for immediately, to some awfiil seizure, 
and when he got to the person, find it was a pain 
in the stomach, or some such trumpery ailment, 
which might have safely waited a few hours." 

Doctor Gray looked very grave and kind, ar 
he felt Wattle's pulse, and bent over him to listen 
to his laboured breathing ; and when he laid his 
cool hand on the child's burning brow, Wattie 
opened his eyes, and said : " Nice ! good Doctor ! " 
which brought a pleasant smile upon the grave, 
thoughtful face. Like most coimtry practi- 
tioners, he carried certain useful medicines with 
him in his gig, and administered a dose directly 
to the boy; telling his mother to send at once to 
his dispensary for other remedies (the names of 
which he wrote down on a piece of paper), and 
promising he would look in again as he returned 
home in the evening. 
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As he was getting up into the gig, he spied 
Ben coming up the road, and hailing him, asked 
if he would like to earn sixpence? Of course 
Ben had no objection, and before Dr. Gray 
drove off, Ben was again trudgiag back the road 
he had just come, for Wattie's medicines. 

But medicines did not do Wattie much good ; 
for when the doctor came again in the evening, 
his face wore a much graver, if not sadder, ex- 
pression, as he examined the child. Perhaps he 
was very tired from his day's work, or perhaps 
he thought of a curly-headed urchin of his own 
about Wattle's age, who was anxiously waiting 
Papa's return home, and he pitied the poor widow. 
Whatever it was that made him sad, it also made 
him kind, for when he went into the kitchen and 
saw Mrs. Leeson's despairing face, as she listened 
to his orders, he said: "Don't break down, my 
poor woman ; what man can do for the child, I 
will do, and you must ask God to bless my 
:fforts." 
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Day after day passed by, and little Wattie, 
wasted to a shadow, lingered between life and 
death ; even kind Doctor Gray began to despair 
of his recovery. Mrs. Leeson, heart-broken and 
desponding, had long ceased to hope. Waggie 
alone believed that Wattie would some day be 
weU again, and busied himself to help his 
mother in every way he could. He tended 
the fire, fetched the water, cleaned the kitchen, 
and had always a snule and word of encourag- 
ment for his mother and Wattie ; indeed, it was 
wonderful what the delicate boy, by God's as- 
sisting grace, was able to do; and, though the 
tears would come into his eyes, when Wattie 
was light-headed and did not know him, yet he 
always managed so " that mother should not see 
them," 

Ben was invaluable to Mrs. Leeson, for he 
fetched all Wattie's medicine, and took her work 
backwards and forwards to the shop (for the 
widow's fingers were still obliged to work, how- 
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ever ill her little Wattie might be, that she might 
find a roof to shelter, and fire to warm him) ; 
and he coaxed Waggie sometimes into the 
garden to get a breath of air, and persuaded 
him to begiQ and go on with the chair for 
Wattie, so that the poor widow rejoiced to see 
him, and let him come to the cottage whenever 
he pleased. 

"Mother," said Waggie one evening, when 
Wattie had fallen asleep, worn out with tossing 
to and fro, "to-morrow is Wattle's birthday, 
isn't it?" 

A slight shiver ran through Mrs. Leeson's 
frame, as she answered, " Yes, Waggie, he will 
be seven years old." 

" I wish I could have finished the chair, 
mother," said the boy thoughtfully. 

"Oh! Waggie, Waggie!" cried the widow, 
giving way, "don't speak of it, Wattie will 
not want your little chair, he will soon be in 
heaven." 
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" Mother," said Waggie seriously, rising from 
his seat as he spoke, "mother, don't the Bible 
say, 'the prayer of faith shall save the sick?'" 

" Yes, Waggie, yes ; but my faith is all gone ;" 
and Mrs. Leeson threw her apron over her head 
and wept. 

A solemn silence reigned in the room ; so still 
was every soTm.d that the ticking of the clock in 
the adjoining apartment became painfully dis- 
tinct. " Stop the clock, Waggie, do stop the 
clock," cried the agonised widow, "I can't bear 
it; no, I can't!" 

Waggie stepped forward to do as he was bid, 
but, catching a glimpse of Wattle's face as he 
passed the foot of the bed, he sank upon his 
knees, saying — 

"Oh God! please to give us faith, and save 
Wattle, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 

" Amen," sobbed the widow, pulling her apron 
off her face, and looking towards the sleeper; 
then springing from her chair, she rushed to 
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the bed, crying, "he is gone! my Wattie is 
gone! gone! and his mother never saw his 
last breath. Oh ! my darling ! my precious 
Wattie!" 

" Hush, Mrs. Leeson, hush," said Dr. Gray, 
for he had just entered imobserved, "the fever 
is gone, but your boy lives, and with God's 
blessLQg will continue to — look!" 

And Mrs. Leeson did look, and saw the 
slightest movement of Wattle's chest, and qui- 
vering of the lips ; so slight, indeed, that but for 
Dr. Gray's assertion, she would not have believed 
her sight, for, worn out with privation and 
watching, and seeing the^ fever spots had left 
her child's cheeks, in her agony she had mis- 
taken the paleness of exhaustion for death itself. 

"What have you in the house?" asked Dr. 
Gray. 

"Barley water, bread, and tea," replied the 
widow with strange composure. 

" Nothing else?" asked the astonished doctor. 

5 
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" No," she said, and sank back on the chair, faint. 

" Get some water, little man," cried Dr. Gray, 
" and be quick. What have you been living on 
since brother's illness?" he inquired of Waggie 
when he came back with the water. 

"Bread, and potatoes, and tea." 

"Dry bread!" 

"Yes, sir. Wattie had barley water and 
gruel, sir." 

Dr. Gray repressed a sort of groan, and busied 
Imuself in restoring the widow. 

When she came to herself, he bade her give 
Wattie a little tea, telling her he was going 
away, but should soon be back again with 
something better for the chUd. Dr. Gray, upon 
leaviag the cottage, drove rapidly to the Hall, 
and without ceremony rushed into the dining- 
room where Mr. and Mrs. Law were sitting. 
Mrs. Law was Dr. Gray's sister, and#she and 
her husband had fortunately returned from 
London the previous day. 
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" What is it, Frank," cried the Squire, ris- 
ing and holding out his hand, "what is the 
matter?" 

" Do get me something good, Annie," answered 
Dr. Gray, turning to his sister, " and as quickly 
as possible, there's a dear. Gravy, soup, or any 
nourishing liquid." 

Mrs. Law left the room immediately in search 
of what her brother required, whilst the Squire 
asked — 

"Why are you in such haste? Who is ill?" 

" If I do not get nourishment speedily, I 
shall have one dead patient in Newston, if not 
two by to-morrow," replied the doctor. 

"Who, who?" hastily inquired the Squire. 

" A child of six years old, who has been ill 
of fever, which has now left him, and who 
must die of exhaustion, unless ^proper strength- 
ening things be given him at once. His mother 
is very poor, but until a quarter of an hour 
ago, I had no idea how poor; at this moment 

5* 
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she has only bread and tea in the house. She 
is just starved, and I have been so blind as not 
to discover it before." 

"What are their names?" 

"Leeson; the child they call Wattie. The 
poor woman has a little deformed boy, as well 
as the sick one — such a scrap of a child." 

"You don't say that pretty, curly-headed 
urchin is ill? My dear," said the Squire to his 
wife, who was entering the room, with a ser- 
vant laden with supplies, "the child Frank 
wants the food for is the little boy you took 
such a fancy to the day before we went to 
London. Don't you remember? he was with 
his deformed brother at the Park gate." 

" Oh ! Frank, you don't say so," said the lady. 

"Yes, Annie; but I've no time for talking 
just now, give me the good things and let me 
go ; a life is at stake, and every minute now the 
fever is gone, is a minute lost, until the child can 
have nourishment." 
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Hastily putting into bottles and canisters what 
her brother selected, Mrs. Law soon had the 
pleasure of seeing him leave the Hall on his mis- 
sion of mercy to the cottage. 

Mrs. Leeson was astonished at the doctor's 
quick return, though he had assured her when 
he left, that he should not be long away; and 
doubly astonished was she, when he produced 
from the basket a canister of soup, which he bade 
her weaken and warm directly; and whilst she 
was so employed, he insisted she should drink a 
glass of wine, which he poured out of a bottle 
produced from the same basket. Waggie 
watched with amazement and gratitude Dr. Gray 
place upon the table lots of nice things for 
Wattie, and inwardly wondered where he could 
have got them from. 

A few teaspoonfiils of soup given to Wattie by 
the doctor had the desired eflTect, and the child 
having opened his eyes and murmured "nice" as 
he drank it, dozed off again. Dr. Gray watched 
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the sleeping boy some minutes with evident satis- 
faction, and then turning to the widow, bade her 
give the child something every twenty minutes 
or half hour. 

"And just take care of yourself, Mrs. Leeson," 
said he, " that is, if you wish to live to bring 
up your boys." 

As the doctor was leaving the cottage, Waggie 
touched his hand, saying — 

" Please, sir—" 

"Please what, my little man?" 

"Please, sir, is Wattie going to stay with 
Waggie?" 

" Stay with Waggie, what do you mean?" 

" Oh ! sir, I want to know whether he is going 
to God; or God will let him stay with mother 
and me." 

" Well, my boy, I hope he will be spared to 
you and your mother many years, so cheer up, 
my little man, and let Wattie see your merriest 
face, it will help to cure him." 
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When Waggie returned to the bed-room he 
whispered to his mother-— 

"Mother, Wattie is not going to God this 
time. I am so very glad; do you think he will 
be glad too?" 

"I hope so, darling; why do you ask the 
question?" 

" Because, I thought, perhaps, he'd rather go 
to Jesus and father, than stay with us." 

That night when Mrs. Leeson laid Waggie on 
a little bed on the floor, made in the comer of 
the room where Wattie was, he drew her head 
down to him, and as he kissed her, said — 

" Mother, do you think Wattie has seen Jesus* 
face, because he has been so near to him?" 

"No, dear; we must love the Lord by faith 
on earth, and we shall surely behold His face in 
heaven ; here we could not look upon Him and 
live ; but He calls those blessed who believe on 
Him, though they have not, and cannot see Him 
with their bodily eyes. Wattie is still on earth. 
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therefore he cannot behold the King of Heaven; 
but as you and I do, by- faith." 

" Mother, say again what faith is?" 

" The taking God at His word ; the believing 
what is written in the Bible is true." 

" Mother, I do believe." 

" Yes, darling, I know you do, and He says in 
John i. 12, *To as many as receive Him, to 
them gave He power to become the sons of God ; 
even to them that believe on His name.' " 

" Mother, good* night, I shan't miss Wattie if 
I think of that; I should like to be Jesus Christ's 
little boy." 

"Good night, my Waggie, God bless you;" 
and kissing her boy, Mrs. Leeson returned to the 
fire-side to watch and wait oa Wattie. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Wattie*s recovery was very slow work; he was 
so weak, that oftentimes he could not bear the 
sound of Waggle's voice, and would lie for an 
hour together holding his hand, but not allowing 
him to speak. Then when he was a bit stronger, 
pillowed up in the bed, he would watch Wag^e 
working away at the little chair, and wonder 
how Waggie could do it. It was a queer, funny 
little affair of a chair, that Waggie was so busily 
employed upon; he had no pattern to make it 
from; and his materials were of the roughest 
kind, being some sticks and twigs cut from Far- 
mer Fry's withy bed, which Ben had begged for 
him, and from not having been prepared by 
soaking in water, it taxed all Waggle's patience 
to use them. 

Ben, who usually called once or twice a day 
at the cottage, was struck with admiration as the 
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work advanced, and pronounced Waggie "the 
cleverest little chap he ever did see." 

Numerous consultations were held between 
Waggie and Ben, over Wattie's chair, as to the 
manufacturing of • the legs, arms, and back. Ben 
thought open work would be the prettiest for the 
back; whilst Waggie considered close-woven 
would be stronger and better. At such times 
Waggie would stand by his workmanship, sur- 
veying it with his head on one side; and Ben 
cross-legged on the floor, would draw with a bit 
of stick on the sanded stones, the pattern he was 
anxious Waggie should copy ; the two would then 
discuss the possibility of weaving the twigs and 
-sticks according to Ben's design, which being 
very much in the ornamental hne, was generally 
impracticable. 

" I don't think I shall ever be able to manage 
the back, Ben," said Waggie one day, " isn't it a 
pity, for I did so want to make a chair for 
Wattie, and it's only a stool now. I do wish I 
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could see Blind Jim, he would tell me how to 
make it." 

" Why don't you go to him, then?" asked Ben. 

"Why I am such a weak, little fellow, and 
besides, Ben," said Waggie, growing very red in 
the face, " I should be afraid." 

"Afraid, Waggie Leeson; you afraid." 

" Yes, Ben, of the big rude boys." 

" Oh, you never fear them, I'll go with you, 
and see if I would'nt give it 'em if they touched 
you." 

" No, Ben, that would never do, for you to 
give it them on account of me." 

"Why not?" inquired Ben. 

" Because it would not be right, for they do 
not know better." 

" Then they ought to," said Ben, tossing his 
head. 

"Ah! Ben, we don't do always what we 
ought; I don't, do you?" 

" No, indeed, Waggie, I'm always going wrong ; 
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but if you say you can't do right, and su 
nice little chap, how could I?" 

" Ben, everybody is alike unless God cha 
their heart, mother says; you must ask Go 
give you a new heart, and put a right s 
within you." 

" I don't understand you, Waggie Leeson; 
can a body have a new heart?" 

" Why, Ben, mother says it*s just chan 
our likings from bad to good; don't you 
collect when I first came to Newston, you 
not like me, but laughed and made fun oi 
ever so much?" 

Ben nodded his head, murmuring, "'cau 
did not know you, Waggie." 

"And now you love me, and are gooi 
me. 

" 'Cause I know you are a dear, clever ] 
chap.** 

"Well, your heart is changed to me." 

"Yes, to be sure,'* said Ben warmly. 
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Then it*s just the same with Jesus Christ, 
Ben; you don't know Him, and that's why 
you don't love Him ; but if you read your Bible 
you will learn about Him, and He will teach 
you to love Him; and then your heart will be 
changed, and you will do all you can to please 
Him, because you know what He likes; and 
you will be sorry when you do wrong, because 
Jesus is grieved with you.'* 

Mrs. Leeson interrupted Ben and Waggle's 
conversation, by coming into the kitchen and 
asking Ben if it would be convenient to him 
to take some work to the shop in town for her 
the next day. " I don't know what I should 
do without you, Ben; God has sent you to me 
to help me in my trouble, and I do hope He 
will bless you for all your kindness, for I can 
only thank you." 

" There, Ma'am, please don't you say nothing," 
said Ben, getting off the floor, where he had 
been sitting with Waggie. "I'm so glad to 
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come and see Waggie and Wattie, for aunt can't 
afford to pay my • schooling now, and Farmer 
Hedges only wants me three or four hours, 
Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, and all the 
rest of the time I should be playing about, 
and getting into mischief; so you see, ma'am, 
Im best hereabouts, with Waggie and you." 

"Havn't you a mother, Ben?" asked the 
widow. 

"No, Ma'am, nor father neither." 
"Poor boy! I have been so taken up with 
my Wattie that I never thought to ask you 
before." 

" Please, Ma'am," said Ben, " if I take the 
work to shop to-morrow, will you let Waggie 
go with me to see blind Jim about Wattie's 
chair?" 

"I'm afraid it is too far for him, Ben." 
" Oh, Ma'am," pleaded Ben, " I will walk so 
slow, and we will rest on the stiles, and I won't 
let nobody hurt him, indeed I won't." 
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" I'm not afraid of that, Ben, but Waggie is 
such a delicate child to go so far." 

Ben was silent, but Waggie crept up to his 
mother, saying: "Mother, I could rest a long 
time with blind Jim, and I should like to go, 
for I cannot finish Wattle's chair against he is 
able to sit in it, unless somebody shows me the 
way; blind Jim would, you know." 

"Well, well, let to-morrow come, boys," said 
the widow, loth to disappoint them by deny- 
ing, and yet half afraid to give her consent. 

" Waggie," whispered Ben when he was going 
away, " I'll look for my Bible by-and-bye, and read 
about Jesus Christ, but don't you tell nobody." 

" Yes, do," cried Waggie, clasping Ben's arm 
with his tiny hands. " Oh ! you make me so 
happy, Ben; I do want you to love Jesus, dear, 
kind Ben." 

"Good-bye," said Ben, nodding his head, 
"I'll try; but somehow I fancy I'm so bad, 
will be hard— but^I'U try." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

The sun was shining brightly when Ben 
presented himself, the following day, at Mrs. 
Leeson's cottage. There had been a sharp frost 
during the night, and the trees and shrubs were 
covered with hoar frost glistening in the winter 
sunshine. To his great gratification he dis- 
covered Waggie well wrapped up, awaiting his 
arrival, a bright red comforter tied roimd his 
neck, and his little fur cap in his hand. 

"Oh! Ben, I thought you'd never come," 
cried Waggie, as he opened the cottage dt)or; 
"Tm so glad mother will let me go. Look 
here, Mrs. Fry sent mother some eggs and 
milk for Wattie, and bread and cheese for me, 
last night, so mother has put up some in two 
parcels — ^this one for you, and that for me, to 
eat when we are himgry. And I'm going to 
take bliud Jim that pretty little loaf, because 
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it is country bread ; and mother says it is nicer 
and sweeter than town bread. Oh! was it not 
good of Mrs. Fry to send us such a lot of nice 
things? but everybody loves mother and Wattie. 
Oh ! I'm so glad ! " and Waggie actually danced 
with delight. 

" Why Ben, my boy," exclaimed Mrs. Leeson, 
as she entered the kitchen, *'have not you a 
great coat or something to keep you warm thi& 
cold day. 

"No, Ma'am," said Ben; "but I don't feel 
cold. I walk and run so fast." 

" Why you look pinched up already, Ben, and 
Waggie can't walk as fast as you ; you shaU have 
Wattle's woollen comforter to tie round your 
throat. I only wish his coat was big enough, 
I'd lend it you with aU my heart." 

" Never fear. Ma'am ; I'll do very well, thank 
you," said Ben, wrapping the comforter round 
his throat as he spoke, and tucking the ends 
inside his old jacket. "Well, this is nice and 

6 
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warm," he observed; "I suppose if my mothc 
was alive she'd give me warm clothes; but aur 
is poor and can't afford to ; 'twas very good < 
her not to send me to the parish, was it nc 
Ma'am?" 

" Yes, Ben; and I hope you will be kind t 
her when she is old. But now, boys, you mug 
be off; just say good bye to Wattie befor 
you go." 

Wattie, pillowed up in the bed, raised his paJ 
face for Ben and Waggie to Mss, and biddin 
them good bye, told them to be sure and te! 
blind Jim, that he was not going to see Go 
yet ; but if he was a good boy, should some day 
" and Waggie ! " cried the child, " if blind Jim 
blackbird is alive, tell him Wattie has been ver 
ill, and was nearly gone to the land beyond th 
blue sky : be sure you don't forget, and give hii 
this bit of sugar, I saved it from my breakfafi 
this morning ; and say 'twas the pretty lady gav 
mother this nice white sugar for me, won't you? 
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Waggle having promised to remember his 
message, kissed his mother, and putting his hand 
within Ben's, started upon his journey. 

Wonderful things did Waggie see that morn- 
ing, whilst walking towards the town. First of 
all, he saw a lot of boys skating on Newston 
river; and two fields being between him and 
them, he watched them some minutes without 
fear ; then he spied a robin perched upon a gate, 
and opened his parcel to throw it some crumbs ; 
and great was his delight when the bird flew 
down, and began picking them up : and then be 
saw a Kttle girl and boy, on pretty little ponies, 
with long tails, nearly touching the ground, and 
he thought he had never seen such lovely horses 
before, and stood watching them till they were 
out of sight. Notwithstanding the distance to 
town, Waggie was surprised when he found him- 
self there, and declared to Ben he did not feel a 
bit tired. Ben took Waggie to blind Jim's 
lodgings, and then left him, to carry Mrs. Lee- 

6* 
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son's work to the shop, promising to come back 
for him. As Waggie entered blind Jim's room, 
the old man called out: "Who's that? if I did 
not know Waggie Leeson was four miles off and 
better, I should say it was his step." 

" And so it is, Jim," cried Waggie, throwing 
himself into the blind man's arms, and hugging 
him. " 'Tis Waggie come to see you once more ; 
and oh! I'm so glad." 

" Not more glad than I be, Waggie ; for I've 
missed you every day of my life. I've got no one 
to come reglar and read a chapter now, like you 
did last winter. I've sometimes wished you 
hadn't come here for that six months ; 'cause if 
you had not, I should not know the miss on ye. 
But sit down, my boy, and tell me about Wattie 
and mother." 

Waggie did as he was bidden, and had soon 
told him all about Wattie; and why he had 
come to see him; and given him the loaf sent by 
his mother. 
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'' Have you made the basket for mother, yet, 
Waggie ? " asked Jun. 

'' No ; I thought I would rather try to make 
a chair for Wattie, as he was ill, Jim." 

"And be you making it with green withes, 
boy?" 

" Yes, because I couldn't get other ones, Jim : 
Farmer Fry told Ben to cut as many as I wanted 
from his withy bed. Was it not kind of him?" 

"Yes, boy, yes; but I'm thinking how your 
poor little fingers must ache, working on those 
rough things." 

"Oh! no, Jim; Ben cuts the rough bits off 
for me, and helps me ever so much." 

" Be you in a hurry to go back?" 

" No; not for a long time yet; Ben is to fetch 
me." 

" Then just read me a chapter, and a nice one, 
Waggie; whilst I make a pattern for you to 
copy for Wattle's chair." 

" Which shall it be, Jim?" 
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" Why that beautiful one in Isaiah, about the 
eyes of the . blind being opened, and the ears of 
the deaf unstopped, and the weak being made 
strong; for I am blind, and you are weak^ 
Waggie ; so that chapter suits us both." 

Waggie turned to the xxxv. of Isaiah, then 
rising from his seat, repeated the collect : — 

"Blessed Lord who hast caused all Holy 
Scriptures to be written for our learning; grant 
that we may in such wise hear them, read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest them, that by patience 
and comfort of thy Holy Word, we may embrace 
and ever hold fast the blessed hope of everlasting 
life, which thou hast given us in our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Amen." 

" Amen," said Jim, reverently, taking up his 
work, which he had laid aside when the boy 
began the prayer, whilst Waggie sat down by 
his side, and placing the Bible on his knees, 
began reading aloud the chapter chosen by Jim. 

"Is not that beautiful, my boy?" said Jim, as 
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Waggle finished the last verse. " And the ran- 
somed of the Lord shall return and come to 
Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads: they shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away." "Why 
that hope has kept me up so many long years ; 
and when I'm downhearted because I can't see, 
I think of the day when I shall close my eyelids 
over my poor sightless eyes, and open them in 
the presence of my Lord. Oh ! Waggie ; that's 
a thought to cheer a body on through life ; just 
you keep in mind what Jesus has promised to 
those who love Him on earth, when He takes 
them to heaven; and you won't count the road 
too long, nor too rough, that will lead you there, 
my boy. And now, Waggie, read the xiv. of 
John, there's a dear child." 

Just as Waggie was beginning it, Ben came 
back, and sitting down, listened attentively; 
when Waggie closed the book, Ben asked, " Who 
did Jesus mean those many mansions for, sir?" 
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"For you, and me, and Waggie, and evety 
body that will love and trust him, boy,*' replied 
Jim, stopping in his work ; " that blessed book 
says whosoever will, let him come: and while 
there is time given, those words are an irivitation 
to all. Whosoever means every one that will; 
therefore, lad, if you have never come to Jesus 
before, come this day ; I went to him forty years 
ago, blind as you see me, and more miserable 
than you could think; I was just twenty years 
old when I thought I would try whether He 
would have mercy on me, and to this hour I 
have never had reason to regret it." 

Ben sat several minutes thinking, whilst 
Waggie got up off the stool, and delivered 
Wattle's message to Jim's blackbird, giving him 
the lump of sugar. The blackbird whistled one 
of his pretty tunes, while Waggie stood near 
him, and Waggie could not help thinking the 
bird was thanking Wattie for his nice present. 

Jim gave Waggie the piece of wick^ work he 
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had been busy on during his visit, and told him 
the best way for fixing it to the seat of the chair; 
" If you cannot manage a back yourself use this, 
not but I expect you would rather do it all your- 
self," said he. 

"Yes, if I can, Jim; I'm sure you would 
laugh, if you could feel my chair when it is 
finished ; it will be such a funny one, but Wattie 
won't mind the looks, he is delighted with it 
already; why, Jim, if ever I make baskets or 
chairs, mind it was you taught me. How nice 
it will be, if I can get money some day to help 
mother, won't it?" 

"Yes, Waggie, my boy, and I don't see why 
you should not." 

" But Jim, I am such a poor little creature, I 
am afraid that I shall be of no good to any- 
body." 

"Don't you say that, Waggie; God never 
made a useless thiag yet, why should you be a 
useless boy? When your work is ended, Jesus 
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will take you to Himself; until then you must 
work or wait, as He sees best." 

As'Waggie and Ben walked home, Ben said, 
" Don't you get sajdng, Waggie Leeson, you are 
not any use ; because you have done me good ; 
and I'm goiQg to stick close to you, and try to 
learn how to please God through you; I know it 
will be hard work sometimes, but I don't mind 
that, if you will stand by me." 

"Oh! dear Ben, that I will; how glad I shall 
be." 

Waggie's legs were beginning to ache, when 
he and Ben came in sight of Newston river; the 
sun had set, and the cold made their teeth chat- 
ter in their heads; but they trudged along 
bravely, talking over the events of the day, and 
wondering whether Wattie would be awake 
when they came back. Just as they turned a 
comer in the road, a clod of earth thrown from 
the adjoining field, struck Waggie on the 
shoulder, and a voice cried : " How d'ye like that, 
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humpy?" Waggie turned very red, and Ben, 
putting down Mrs. Leeson's parcel, shouted, 
"I'll humpy you, Jack King, see if I don't, in a 
minute or two." 

" No, no," cried Waggie, seizing Ben's arm. 

" Yes, Waggie, let me give it to him, I owes 
him a long score, I'll pay him off now." 

"No, oh no, please don't;" and Waggie clung 
to Ben's arm ; " he has not hurt me, Ben, come 
along on." 

Ben did not quite approve of letting Jack go 
unpunished, so he stood irresolute in the road. 

"Come Ben, dear Ben," said Waggie, "you 
said you would listen to me ; Jesus forgave his 
enemies, we must learn to do the same." 
, " WeU," said Ben, "I'U let him off this time, 
but I won't forget it." 

" Yes, you must, Jesus always forgets as soon 
as He forgives, and so must we try to." 

"But I have not forgiven him, Waggie 
Leeson." 
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" Then you must not ask God to forgive you 
to-night until you have." 

"Why?" 

"Because we say, ^forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive them that trespass against us.' " 

"What of that?" 

"Why, if you^don't forgive Jack, and say that 
prayer, Ben, you're asking God not to forgive 
you." 

"Oh my! Waggie, that's very hard; are you 
sure you are right?" 

" Yes, Ben, and if you think over the words, 
you'll see I am." 

" Oh my ! Oh my ! " groaned Ben, as he took 
up the bundle and began walking towards the cot- 
tage, "I'm sure I shall never go right, if it's 
such hard work; Oh! Jack, I wish you were at 
Botany Bay, that I do." 

" Don't say so, Ben, you must not wish hard 
things to anybody, specially your enemies. 
Jesus don't like you to say that." 
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" Then I don't know what to say or what to 
think, Waggie Leeson; I do want to be good, 
but I am certain sure I can't." 

"Ask Jesus to make you good, Ben, He knows 
just what you feel." 

"Does He?" 

" Yes, for He was a little boy once," 

"Jesus a boy like you and me, Waggie?" 

" Yes, Ben, don't you remember. He was bom 
in a stable, and when He was twelve years old 
went up to Jerusalem to the temple?" 

"Oh! Waggie," cried Ben, "I wish He'd 
help me to forgive Jack King." 

The boys reached the cottage without speak- 
ing. As Waggie opened the gate, Ben whispered, 
" I don't much mind Jack now, Waggie ; and I 
will try not to, never no more." 

Mrs. Leeson was very glad to see Ben and 
Waggie come back safely; and Wattie was wide 
awake expecting them : so they were soon seated 
by the fireside enjoying some nice warm tea, and 
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bread and butter, and busy telling Wattie all 
they had seen and done, and what blmd Jim 
had said, and how the blackbird had whistled a 
tune when he had the sugar; and about the 
pretty ponies with the long tails^ and the little 
girl and boy who rode them. 

Little Wattie was delighted with their ac- 
counts, especially about the ponies ; and inquired 
what colour they were, and if they ran very 
fast indeed; and if the little girl and boy were 
bigger than he was? and quite a nice shade 
of pink arose upon Wattie's pale cheeks as he 
talked to Ben and Waggie; and Mrs. Leeson 
was so pleased to see her little boy so much 
better; and they were all so very happy, that 
Ben wished he could always live with Waggie 
and Wattie and their mother. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The day after Waggle's visit to blind Jim, he 
•began at the back of Wattie's chair; and keep- 
ing in mind Jim's instructions, felt that, after 
all, he really should be able to accomplish his task. 
Wattie, supported by pillows in the bed, watched 
Waggie with the greatest interest and pleasure. 
" You see, Wattie," said Waggie, turning towards 
his brother, " Jim said I must get three strong 
canes or withes, and fix them like this; one to 
the back, just in the middle, and one each side 
of the back one, and that they must reach from 
the top down to the ground, so as to make it 
firm." Waggie found it rather a difficult affair 
to fix the upright withes firmly, and his patience 
was well nigh exhausted before he had done it; 
they would lean one way or the other instead of 
standing bolt upright, and his tiny hands could 
scarcely grasp the middle support without loosen- 
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ing the side ones. But at last, after many 
failures, he triumphed; and Wattle, who had 
been watching with breathless interest, shouted 
at the top of his weak little voice " hurrah ! " 

"Hurrah!" echoed Waggle, drawing himself 
up and contemplating the three upright sticks 
with unfeigned pleasure. " I'm so glad. Wattle, 
I did not think they ever would stand like that ; 
now, you see, I shall have to put this very 
long cane at the top, and bring the ends down 
and fasten them to those side sticks, and then, 
Wattle, you will see the shape of the back, and 
I do think the worst will be done." 

"Won't Ben be pleased?" asked Wattle. 

" Yes, Wattle, and oh ! I do wish he would 
come soon. I want him to see the chair very 
much, for you know it does not look like a 
stool now, does it?" 

" No," answered Wattle, laying his curly head 
back upon the pillow, wearied with the excite- 
ment of watching; " no, it's not like a stool now, 
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Waggie; and 'tisn't like a chair quite, but it 
will be socm; do come and lie down, Waggie, 
I'm very tired. I want you to tell me about 
the Crood Shepherd, or little Samuel, or some- 
thing pretty.** 

Waggie fetched his picture book (a present 
jfrom Mrs. Law), and, climbing on' the bed, sat 
down by Wattie's side, and began showing him 
the pictures, but the weary eyes soon closed, 
and when Waggie turned round to look at 
Wattie, he saw he was asleep. Waggie re- 
mained perched upon the bed, afraid to get 
down lest he should wake Wattie, so he studied 
his pictm-es, and read their meaning, until tired 
with his morning's work, he fell asleep by his 
brother's side. 

When Waggie next opened his eyes, he beheld 
Mrs. Law (the Squire's lady) and his mother 
standing by his work, examining the unfinished 
chair, and heard the lady say— 

" Your little boy appears to have a very good 

7 
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idea of making a wicker chair; I would look 
upon it a gift from God, and believe that he 
wiU be able to get his bread by wicker work 
at a future time." 

A thrill of pleasure ran through Waggie as 
he heard the lady's words, for he thought, "If 
I can get bread for myself, I shall be able to 
help mother; dear, dear mother, I do hope I 
shall/' 

Waggie managed to slip off the bed without 
disturbing Wattie, and, creeping to his mother's 
side, made a shy little bow to Mrs. Law, who 
smiled good-temperedly upon him, and said how 
glad she was to hear he was such a good boy, 
and helped his mother so much, and was so 
kind to his brother. 

Whilst they were talking, Ben arrived, but 
hearing some one was in the bedroom, remained 
. in the kitchen untU they nught be gone. As 
Mrs. Law passed through the kitchen, she ob- 
served Ben looking out of the window, and 
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recognised him as one of the missing boys at 
Newston school. 

"Why have you left school, Ben?" she in- 
quired. 

Ben came from the window, and timidly re. 
plied, — 

" Because aunt can't afford to pay for me, 
and Farmer Hedges gives me a little work 
between whiles." 

"And you are idling about the rest of the 
time, I'm afraid forgetting all the good you have 
learned at school by playing with the bad boys 
of the village," said the lady. 

Ben hung his head, and blushed very much, 
but Widow Leeson came to his help, by telling 
Mrs. Law she did not know what she should 
have done during Wattle's illness but for Ben, 
he had been so kind and usefiil to her and 
Waggie. 

" I am glad to hear it, Ben," said Mrs. Law, 
" very glad indeed, and I hope you will continue 

7* 
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to be good and kind, and give up the company 
of bad boys." 

Ben said he was trying to be good, and 
Waggie Leeson was teaching him how to.be, 
and he would not have any more to do with 
naughty boys. 

" That is right, Ben, keep to your resolution, 
there's a good boy," and with these words Mrs. 
Law nodded her head to Waggie, and Ben, and 
went into the garden with Widow Leeson. When 
there, she said, "I do hope, Mrs. Leeson, you 
will continue to do what you can to keep Ben 
in the right way; poor boy, he has a sad 
example in his aunt; she is a kind-hearted, 
but thoughtless, improvident woman, spending 
all she earns faster than she gets it. I have 
often wondered she ever let the boy live with 
her, not that it can be called living, for if he 
did not pick up a bit here and there, he must 
be starved." 

Mfs. Leeson promised she would do whatever 
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she could for Ben, and, having opened the gate 
for Mrs. Law, and let her go out, returned to 
the cottage to go on with her shirt making. 



CHAPTER X. 

Three days after Waggle's visit to blind Jim, 
Wattie's chair was finished, and, what was more. 
Dr. Gray had told Mrs. Leeson that Wattie 
might sit in it the next day, if he continued 
going on well. It would be difficult to tell 
whose joy was the greatest, Waggie's at making 
the chair; Ben's at helping at it; Wattie at 
seeing it and knowing it was his own; or Mrs. 
Leeson, at hearing her little Wattie was once 
more to have his clothes on, and sit in it. 

Ben and Waggie were up before the sun, 
anxiously watching it rise, and hoping it would 
shine very brightly, when Wattie got up. And 
their hopes were not disappointed; for when 
Mrs. Leeson began to air her boys' clothing, the 
sun shone so brightly into the bed-room, that 
she was about to draw the window curtain to 
shut it out, when Waggie cried: "Oh! please 
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don't, mother, 'tis shining on purpose for Wattie ; 
please don't shut it out;" so the widow granted 
his wish, and the naughty sun tried all its might 
to put out the fire, by shining full upon it, and 
making it burn very dull and dead. 

Never was such a happy day, or hour, to the 
Leesons, as the one when the widow lifted 
Wattie, dressed, off the bed, and placed him in 
the wicker chair. 

" See, Waggie," cried Wattie, " there's plenty 
of room for me, when I'm a big boy; it is so 
comfortable; do kiss me, Waggie, and Ben, too; 
for I love you very much, dear, kind, Ben;" and 
Wattie stroked the great rough boy's face with 
his thin little hands, and laid his own pale face 
against Ben's ruddy cheeks. Poor Mrs. Leeson's 
tears came into her eyes, at the sight of Wattie 
leaning on Ben's shoulder, smoothing his face, 
and talking to him; and Ben clapped his hands 
with joy, for he felt so happy. Waggie ran in 
and out, not knowing what to do, or to say, for 
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Wattie was up; and Wattie was sitting in the 
chair he had made for him, and he was so glad, 
so very glad. Then when Mr. Groodheart, the 
clergyman, came in, and said Wattie's chair 
came out of Farmer Fry's withy bed, and per- 
haps it would shoot some day if they did not 
keep it near the fire, and dry it up; the little 
boys laughed, and Wattie determined that he 
would watch it very narrowly, and prevent such 
a misfortxme, by picking off the young buds as fast 
as they might appear. And then when Mr. Good- 
heart knelt down and thanked God for having 
raised Wattie up from the bed of death, and prayed 
Him to give the little boy grace never to forget 
what the Lord had done for him, Waggie and 
Wattie, and Mrs. Leeson all wept together from 
very gratitude, and asked God in their hearts to 
make tiiem always remember His goodness to them. 
" You wiU be able to come to church, Waggie, 
next Sxmday," said Mr. Goodheart, "now Wattie 
is better." 
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Waggle coloured and held down his head; he 
thought he should like to go very much, but he 
had never been without his mother, and she 
would be obliged to be with Wattie, he knew. 

" What is the matter?" asked the clergyman, 
guessmg the truth: "Are you afraid to go by 
yourself?" 

" Yes, sir," replied Waggie, very timidly. 

" Ben must bring you," said Mr. Goodheart 

Ben cast an appealing glance at Mrs. Leeson, 
and then at his ragged jacket. Mrs. Leeson 
imderstood the look, and answered for him. 

" Ben has not clothes just yet, sir; but he is 
going to be a regular good boy, and with God's 
blessing we'll all come to church together, when 
Wattie goes, and return thanks, for we have 
mourned together before the Lord, and we will not 
forget to rejoice together in His house of prayer." 

After Mr. Goodheart was gone, Mrs. Leeson 
asked Ben, " if that was all his clothes, that he 
had on?" 
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"Yes, ma'am; IVe only another old shirt at 
amit's," replied the boy. 

" How old are you, Ben?" 

" Fifteen, Ma'am, come Lady-Day." 

" I wish you could get a place of work, Ben, 
and some tidy clothmg for Sundays." 

" I wish I could. Ma'am," said Ben, casting a 
sad look at his ragged jacket and old trousers, 
which scarcely reached below the calves of his 
legs, whUst his blue worsted stockings so plainly 
visible, appeared in mourning for the washing-tub. 

"WeU, Ben, don't despair; keep away from 
bad company, and always come here when you 
have an hour you don't know what to do with. 
Waggie and Wattie will be right glad to have 
you with them." 

" And we will read, and write on our slates," 
cried Waggie; "that wiU be beautiful, Ben: 
we'll keep school, only we shan't have a master; 
but mother wiU tell us what is right or wrong, 
won't you, mother?" 
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" Yes, my dears; as far as I know myself." 

After Ben had left, and Wattie was again in 
bed, Mrs. Leeson, as she bent over her washing- 
tub in the kitchen, could not help thinking of 
poor Ben, and said aloud, "How I do wish I 
could." 

" Could what ?" said Mrs. Fry, who had entered 
unobserved : "What is it you are so wishing to 
do, Mrs. Leeson?" 

Mrs. Leeson started, and wiping the soapsuds 
off her hands with her apron, handed a chair for 
Mrs. Fry, saying— 

" Do please sit down, Ma'am; why, I was just 
thinking of Ben Johnson, and wishiog I could 
help him." 

"I don't see how it is possible, Mrs. Leeson- 
he is a giddy, thoughtless boy, I do not say a bad 
one, though he does keep company with Jim 
Neat and Jack King; but if it were practicable 
to get him a place of work, his aunt would spend 
all his earnings." 
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"Oh, Ma'am, rm sure if he could get some- 
thing to do, I'd try what I could manage to 
give him a shelter, for he says half his time he 
sleeps in Farmer Hedges' hay loft, because his 
aunt takes the key of her room with her, and 
often does not come home tiU twelve or one 
o'clock at night." 

" Poor fellow! what does Farmer Hedges pay 
him when he is working for him?" 

" Twopence an hour, and it comes to about 
a shilling or eighteenpence every week; you 
know, ma'am, he only works odd hours, at 
cleaning the stable, and such like." 

"Well, I wiU talk it over with my master, 
Mrs. Leeson; perhaps, if he knew you would 
see a little after Ben, he might be induced to 
take him on; I know he is looking out for a 
hand or two about the house." 

Mrs. Fry then entered into a long chat with 
Mrs. Leeson about Waggie and Wattie, which 
ended in her being taken into the bedroom to 
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inspect Waggle's workmanship. Wattle was fast 
asleep, and Waggle was busy writing on his 
slate, when Mrs. Fry went into the room; but 
he got off his chair inmiedlately, and made her 
one of his best bows, for he had not forgotten 
how kind she had been to them all. 

Mrs. Fry was delighted with Wattle's chair, 
and praised Waggle's skiU highly, promising if 
he would try and make another, or some baskets, 
that she would seU them for him. Waggle was 
silent from joy, his little heart beat with excite- 
ment, as he anticipated the pleasure of helping 
mother; and his eyes sparkled and glistened 
with delight, as he began to realise that he could 
be of use to somebody, and that somebody his 
own dear mother and Wattle. 

Mrs. Fry had scarcely left the cottage before 
Ben came running in, looking very red, and 
gasping for breath. 

"What's the matter, Ben?" inquired Mrs. 
Leeson. 
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"Oh! ma'am," cried the boy, "aunt's halif 
killed, and they've taken her to the 'firmary in 
town, and they says I must go to the parish. 
Oh my! what shall I do, what shall I do?" 

" There, cheer up a bit, Ben, you shan't go 
to the parish to-day, nor to-morrow, if I can 
help it, you shall share Waggle's comer for a 
night or two, till we see what is best to be 
done. Sit down, my lad, and teU me all about 
your trouble." 

Ben gulped down a rising sob or two, and 
managed to teU Mrs. Leeson that his aunt had 
not come home on the past night; and when 
he left Waggie and Wattie that morning, he 
found she had not been heard of since the day 
before; and that he grew frightened, and went 
about inquiring after her, and at last heard that 
she had been knocked down by a waggon, and 
run over, just out of the town, and had been 
taken to the Infirmary. He then had gone to 
the Infirmary, and found the information was 
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perfectly correct, and heard that his aunt was 
seriously injured, and if ever she got about again 
would be a cripple. " Poot aunt," sobbed the 
boy, "she was always kind to me when she 
knowed what she was about. Oh my ! oh my ! " 

" I'm real sorry, Ben, to hear of your trouble," 
said Mrs. Leeson, "but perhaps this dreadftd 
accident may be the saving of your aunt's 
soul; she will see how good the Lord was in 
not cutting her off in the midst of her sins, 
and perhaps will repent, and lead a new life 
if spared to get about again." 

"Oh! I hope she will, ma'am, that I does; 
poor aimt ! poor aunt ! " cried Ben, rocking him- 
self backwards and forwards in his chair. 

" Now, go in to Waggie, and go quietly, there's 
a good boy, for Wattle's asleep. You shall stay 
here; and to-morrow, please God, go and see 
your aimt in the Infirmary. The Squire's lady 
and Mrs. Fry have been so kind that I've plenty 
for you as well as my own for the present, and 
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'twould be misdoubting Providence to be afraid 
for the fiiture, for I have proved ov§r and over 
again, that ' the Lord will provide.' " 

Ben rubbed his eyes with the cujffs of his 
jacket, and went into the room where Waggie 
was, to talk over his trouble with his little 
friend; for he had got to feel that Waggle's 
S3mapathy was far better than that of his rough 
old companions, and the untutored boy became 
gentle and docile beneath the influence of the 
afflicted Waggie. 



CHAPTER XL 

Ben slept that night with Waggie in the 
comer, on the floor ; and, after he was in bed, 
Mrs. Leeson carried his jacket and trowsers to 
the fireside, and set about patching them. " Poor, 
neglected boy," thought the widow, as she ex- 
amined the threadbare, ragged clothes; "how 
cold he must be in these thin things, and no- 
thing else to wear. I'll see what I can do for 
him, poor orphan boy; how grateful I should 
be that I am spared to take care of Waggie 
and Wattie ;" and with this reflection uppermost 
in her mind, her fingers moved faster than ever ; 
and Waggie, half asleep, cried out, "Oh! mother, 
how you do stitch away, do go to bed and rest 
a bit, there's a dear mother!" 

Bea went the next morning to see his aunt, and 
was dreadfully shocked when the nurse showed 
her to him, lying on one of the beds in such 

8 
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a long, light room. Ben had no idea before 
there was such a beautiful, large room anywhere ; 
he did not even think the Queen's rooms would 
have been so large, and, though he was sorry 
his aunt was so bad, yet he felt glad that she 
was in such a beautiful place, and such nice . 
things about her. Peggy Johnson was very 
pleased to see her nephew, and quite smiled 
when Ben told her Mrs. Leeson was going to 
let him stay a bit with her and Waggie and 
Wattie. " I shaU be here for months," said 
Peggy, " the nurse and doctors say, 'fore I shall 
be about, Ben; so do you take the key of my 
room, and ask Mrs. Leeson to give my bits of 
furniture house room; and sell 'em as she do 
want money to keep you, Ben ; for she is a lone 
woman, with two children, and must find it 
hard work to feed them, let alone having you. 
Beside, when I comes out, I must go to the 
parish, for I never shall be able to stand to the 
washing tub again. So, Ben, just do as I bids 
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you, there's fifteenpence in my pocket, which 
will pay for the rent, which is due to-morrow, 
and tell Mrs. Leeson she's welcome to my old 
sticks of furniture, and I'm humbly obliged to 
her." 

Ben promised he would do exactly what his 
aunt bade him, and Poor Peggy, tired with 
talking, lay back upon her pUlow quite ex- 
hausted. 

"Aunt," whispered Ben, as he was bidding 
her good bye, "I'm going to be a good boy; 
Waggie Leeson is teaching me about Jesus, who 
makes people good on earth, and then takes 
'em to live with Him in heaven. And oh ! Aunt, 
heaven is such a beautiful place, and the people 
there don't hunger or thirst, and they are never 
cold nor sorry, and I do want to go there some 
day, don't you?" 

"Ah!* child, you may get there," said Peggy 
sadly, " but it isn't for the likes of such as I ; 
Jesus won't have such a wretch as me up there." 
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" I don't know, aunt, Waggie says it's sinners 
that He came to forgive, and take there ; but I'll 
ask Waggie when I goes back, and tell you when 
I comes again." 

"Do, child, do," cried Peggy, "but it's nigh 
to impossible to think on it." 

That night when Ben and Waggie were gone 
to bed in the comer, Ben asked Waggie whether 
he thought Jesus Christ would let his aimt go to 
heaven when she died. 

" Yes, Ben," whispered Waggie, " if she's very 
sorry for being naughty, and asks Him to forgive 
her." 

"Are you sure?" said Ben, in a very low 
voice, for the boys were afraid to speak loud, lest 
they should disturb Wattie. 

"Quite sure," answered Waggie, for Jesus 
says ' him that cometh unto me I will in no wise 
cast out.' " 

"Where does He say that, Waggie? 'cause I'll 
shew it to aunt." 
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"Why in the sixth chapter of John, and I 
fhivik the thirty-seventh verse; but we will look 
to-morrow, Ben, won't we?" 

" Yes, Waggie, that we will, and I will tell 
aunt. I do so want her to go to heaven." 

"Yes, of course you do, Ben; Jesus wants 
everybody to go there, only they won't believe 
He does." 

"What are you talking about, boys?" called 
Mrs.'Leeson from the fire-side, "go ta sleep 
directly." 

Waggie nestled iu Ben's arms, saying, "good 
night, dear Ben, we'll all love Jesus now, and by 
and bye He'll send for us to come to Him." 

" Good night, Waggie," replied Ben, hugging 
his little bed-feUow, "how I does love you, 
Waggie, I wish I was like you ;" and then they 
both fell asleep. 

When Mrs. Fry heard that Peggy Johnson 
had met with the dreadful accident, and was in 
the Infirmary, and that Ben was staying at Mrs. 
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Leeson's, she coaxed her husband into taking 
him into his service; "a trifle a week," she said, 
" master, and his bit of food we shall never miss, 
and it might be the making of the boy ; besides, 
only think of that poor widow taking care of 
him, why it cries shame upon us who have 
enough, and to spare." 

Farmer Fry, therefore, engaged Ben to help 
in whatever he might be wanted for; promising 
him eighteen pence a week and his food thfi first 
month, and to raise his wages after, if he was a 
good, obliging lad. He also said he would spare 
him twice a week to go and see his aimt, whilst 
she was so ill, and it was settled he was still to 
sleep at night, and spend Sundays with the' 
Leesons. 

Mrs. Leeson had Peggy's few articles of ftimi- 
ture brought to her cottage, and stowed them 
away as best she could; she also had her bed 
and bedstead placed in a little loft for Ben to 
sleep in, over their bed-room, approached by a 
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sort of wooden ladder from the kitchen. Ben 
was delighted when he saw his sleeping apart- 
ment, and thought himself quite grand in having 
a bed and the loft aU to himself. 

Wattie and Waggie rejoiced at Ben's coming 
to live with them, and talked of and planned all 
manner of things which they purposed doing 
when the summer days should arrive. Wattie 
began to gain strength rapidly on the nourishing 
food famished him by the Squire's lady, Mrs. 
Law, and kind Mrs. Fry; and sitting up* in his 
wicker chair, watching Waggie at his basket- 
making, counted the days until he should be able 
to go out once more. 

Mrs. Leeson carefully laid by every penny 
that Ben earned, towards 'buying him Sunday 
clothes, and hoped, as she had so many kind 
friends through Wattle's illness, to add a little 
of her shirt-money to his hoard. She did so 
wish he might be able to go with Waggie and 
Wattie to Church, the first Simday that Wattie 
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went out; but she was very much afraid, with all 
theu* efforts, they should not be able to manage 
it, and as the time drew on, she grew quite low- 
spirited at the thought of leaving Ben behind for 
want of clothing, when she and her boys should 
go to Church. 

Her trouble was, however, one day done away 
with, by Mrs. Fry coming in and saying she had 
an old coat of her master's which she thought 
would make a warm jacket for Ben. Mrs. 
Leeson quite cried with delight, and told Mrs. 
Fry how anxious she had been, but now she 
should be able to manage very well indeed, and 
she would begin altering the coat at once. 
When Ben saw Mrs. Fry's gift he was ready to 
jump for joy, and begged Mrs. Leeson to coimt 
over his money and see how much more would 
be wanted before he should have enough to 
buy some new trowsers. Poor boy, he never 
remembered having new clothes before ; what he 
had been accustomed to wear having been given 
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his aunt by her employers, when too old and 
shabby for then* own children. 

Farmer Fry was as good as his word, and 
spared Ben every Tuesday and Friday afternoons 
to go and see his aunt. Peggy still continued 
very ill, both of her legs were so seriously in- 
jured, that the doctors said she would never be 
able to walk without crutches again; but, as 
Mrs. Leeson had observed to Ben, her illness 
was likely to prove the saving of her soul ; and 
Peggy, during the long nights, when she could 
not sleep for pain, wept over the sins of her past 
life, and prayed the Lord to forgive her; but she 
had lived so long without God in the world, that 
now she wanted to find Him, Satan, whose 
servant she had been so many years, did all he 
could to harass and drive her away fi-om the 
throne of grace. 

Ben stored up in his memory all the beautiful 
texts that Waggie taught him to repeat to her, 
but she only answered — " It's all very good and 
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right for you and Waggie, Ben, but 'twas never 
meant for the likes of I." 

Poor Ben was so distressed one day at hearing 
his aunt talk, that he determined to ask Mrs. 
Leeson to let Waggie go with him to see her. 
This Mrs. Leeson readily agreed to, and Waggie 
was delighted beyond measure, not only at the 
idea of seeing the Infirmary, but the chance of 
visiting blind Jim again, and shewing him a 
basket of his own making. 

The next visiting day at the Infirmary being 
fine, Ben and Waggie started in high glee; 
Waggie carrying his basket, and Ben Mrs. Lee- 
son's bun^e of shirts for the shop. Waggie was 
growing quite bold, and when Jack King shouted, 
"How are you. Humpy?" answered: "Very 
well, thank you. Jack, how d'ye do?" 

Jack grew very red iu the face, and cried: 
" Don't you be cheeky, yoimg 'un, or I'll take 
you down a peg ; " to which threat Waggie wisely 
returned no answer, but caught hold of Ben's arm 
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and held it tightly, whispering : " Be quiet, Ben," 
for Ben had thrown down the bundle, and was pre- 
paring to fight Jack if he had come near Waggie. 

Peggy Johnson was very glad to see Waggie, 
and let him read a chapter out of the Bible to 
her; but she did not feel any better, she told 
Waggie, body nor soul; "for," said she, "my 
limbs ache all day and all night long ; and my 
poor soul do worse than ache, for 'tis a pain that 
will last for ever and ever." 

" Oh ! please Ma'am, don't say that," said 
Waggie, looking very distressed; "let me say a 
pretty hymn, shall I?" 

" Yes, child, say what you like ; it sounds 
natural from you, but 'tisn't for such as me." 

Waggie got up off the edge of the bed on which 

he had been sitting, and repeated that beautiful 

hymn: — 

** There is life for a look at the crucified One ; 
There is life at this moment for thee ; 
Then look, sinner, look, unto Him and be saved. 
Unto Him who was nailed to the Tree." 
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As the little fellow went on with the verses, 
tears trickled down Peggy's wrinkled face, and 
she murmured, " if I could but see Him, how I 
would, look; oh! dear Jesus, give me faith; 
don't let me be lost, because I can't see Thee;" 
and for the first time in her life, a ray of hope 
broke upon her benighted soul. 

After Waggie's visit was over at the Infirmary, 
he went to bliQd Jim, who was delighted to hear 
him; and felt the basket with manifest pleasure, 
making Waggie laugh by his remarks; for he 
told Waggie wherever there was a mistake, and 
said he was quite sure it was one-sided ; but after 
all it was not so bad for a little boy with two 
eyes, who had never made one before ; and then 
he shewed Waggie the best way to begin, and 
how to manage the handles of the basket, and 
gave him some pretty coloured willow to weave 
amongst the white when he made another. 
Waggie then read a chapter to him, and after 
they had talked it over, told him about Ben and 
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Peggy, and Wattie, and the pretty lady who 
lived at the HaU, and sent nice things to Wattie ; 
and kind Mrs. Fry, the Farmer's wife, who gave 
Ben a jug of milk every day for mother. And 
after that, Waggie went and chatted to the black- 
Bird, telling him Wattie was nearly well, and 
sent his love to him, and would come and see 
him some day; and the blackbird whistled "Over 
the water to Charlie," which made Waggie clap his 
hands with delight, and he was quite sorry when 
Ben came in and said it was time to go back. 

When he got home, he had so much to tell 
Wattie, that bed4ime arrived long before he 
thought it near ; so promising to finish his wonder- 
ftd account of the Infirmary and blind Jim the 
next day, Waggie very gladly read a chapter to 
his mother, and kneeling at her knees, repeated 
his evening prayer; then getting into bed, before 
five minutes had passed, he was sweetly asleep, 
dreaming of blind Jim's blackbird whistling 
" Over the water to Charlie.'' 



CHAPTER XII. 

At last the Sunday really arrived for Wattie 
Leeson to go to Church. Mrs. Leeson laid oul 
all Ben's clothes overnight, and poor Ben was up 
by daybreak, looking at them, and longing for 
the time when he must put them on. He thought 
never was such a happy boy as he before, for he 
had a new pair of trowsers, bought from his own 
earnings, and a new shirt Mrs. Leeson had given 
him ; and the coat of Farmer Fry's which she had 
altered for him had a tail to it like a young man's. 
The Squire's lady had made him a present of 
a cap and cravat, and the Squire a strong pair of 
shoes; so that he had everything he required: 
and as he sat on the edge of his bed examining 
the several articles of clothing, his delight was 
unbounded, and he had but one wish in the 
world ungr-atified, and that wish was, that Aunt 
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Peggy could see him when he should be dressed 
for Church. 

A very happy party was it, that started from 
Mrs. Leeson's cottage that Sunday morning; 
Ben and Waggie walking first, and the widow 
and httle Wattie coming after. Wattie so 
wrapped up, that you could scarcely get a 
peep at his face, his wooUen comforter was tied 
up to his chin, and his for cap puUed down over 
his forehead and ears ; and Mrs. Fry had given him 
a tiny cloak, which covered him all up, so that 
Waggie declared he looked like a round ball on 
two feet, for nobody could see his hands, neck, 
or legs. Many people stopped Mrs. Leeson to 
say how glad they were that Wattie was able 
to go out again. Wattie was so pleased, and 
thought everybody so good and kind in taking 
such notice of them, that his little white cheeks 
quite glowed with warmth from very pleasure at 
seeing the villagers once more. 

When they got to Church, and had found a 
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bench where they could sit all together, Ben fol- 
lowed the Leesons' example, and knelt down, 
wondering very much why they did so, and de- 
termining to ask Waggie when they went home. 
Ben had never been to a Sunday-school, for he 
had never possessed clothes fit to go in, so all 
he knew about church was what he had learned 
from peeping in, when the people were at prayers, 
and the beadle did not observe him; for poor 
Ben was of no estimation in the beadle's eyes, as 
he used to be always playing about with the 
rudest boys in the village. Ben was very much 
afraid of soiling his new trowsers by kneeling, 
and certainly would not have run the risk of it, 
had he not seen the Leesons kneel, and felt that 
they were sure to know what was right; 'but 
when Mr. Goodheart preached from the text, — 
" Thou God seest me," and told the people that 
God saw everything they did, and knew why 
they did it, Ben grew frightened, and wondered 
whether God was angry with him for thinking 
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SO much about his new clothes. Poor, poor Ben ! 
though he was nearly fifteen years old, he was 
far more ignorant than little Wattie, who was 
only seven. When the service was over, and 
the people were dispersing, Mr. Goodheart came 
out of the Church, and told Wattie he was very 
glad to see him in God's house again, and Ben 
with him ; and then he said he hoped Ben would 
continue trying to be a good boy, for he had 
heard with much pleasure that he had given up 
his bad companions, and was going on steadily 
and well. 

Ben blushed scarlet at the clergyman's praise, 
and made up his mind that Mr. Goodheart should 
never have cause again to call him a naughty, 
idle boy; but he would read his Bible, and learn 
of Waggie, and do whatever Farmer Fry told him. 

As they were walking home, Ben inquired of 
Waggie why the people knelt down when they 
first went into the Church, before the Parson 
had come to read. And Waggie told him it 

9 
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was to ask God to be with them whilst in His 
house, and to keep them from sinning against 
Hun, by thinkmg bad thoughts ; and he promised 
to teach Ben the little prayer he and Wattie said, 
which their mother had taught to them. 

Wattie was very tired when he got home from 
his long walk, and as soon as he had had his 
dinner Mrs. Leeson put him to bed to rest, and 
sat in the room with him, telling Ben and Waggle 
to be sure and keep quiet in the kitchen. So 
Ben and Waggie sat down by the fire, and 
Waggie made Ben write the prayer he had pro- 
mised to teach him, three times on his slate, 
to learn it ; it was very short, but Ben thought 
it very difficult, and Waggie had to repeat it 
over and over again, before he could say it 
without a blunder; it was: — 

" Lord, cleanse the thoughts of my heart 
whilst in Thy house, by thy Holy Spirit;- and 
make me to love and praise Thee, for JeauB 
Christ's sake. Amen." 
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When Ben could say it quite perfectly, Waggie 
told him all he knew about the Church Service, 
and why the people stood and knelt, and Ben 
thought there never was a little boy who 
knew so much as Waggie, and confided to him 
his determination of trying to be good, and 
letting Mr. Goodheart see that he had turned 
over a new leaf, by having nothing more to say 
or do with Jack King and Jim Neat. 

" Unless you can teach them to be good, 
Ben," said Waggie. 

"Oh! Waggie, I shall never be able to do 
that; I shall have hard work to keep right on 
myself," said Ben, shaking his head. 

"Supposing Wattie and I had never said 
notlung to you, Ben, because you teazed us ; do 
you think you'd have gone to Church with us 
to-day?" asked Waggie. 

"No, to be sure not," replied Ben; "but Pm 
not like you and Wattie." And Ben rested his 
&ce upon his hands and gazed into the fire. 

9* 
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After Ben had remained quiet a long time, 
Waggie crept up close to him, and sitting down 
upon the floor, laid his head upon Ben's knee, 
saying : — 

" Don't you teU, Ben, but I'm going to make 
acquamtance, like, with Jack King." 

"Be- you?" whispered Ben, half astonished. 

"Yes," said Waggie; "I heard Mrs. Fry 
tell yesterday that he's hurt his leg bad, so 
I'm going to ask mother to let me go and sit 
a bit with him; I know she will." 

" Oh ! Waggie, he'll set the dog at you." 

"No, he won't.". 

"Why won't he?" 

" Because he's ill, and he will be glad to see 
me, if I go kind, like, to him ; for the bad boys 
won't care about him now he cannot go out." 

Waggie was quite right; for the next day 
when he went to see Jack King, he did not 
set the dog at him, but actually thanked him 
for coming. Poor Waggle's heart beat very &st 
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as he walked up the garden, and tapped at the 
door, especially when he heard a low growl from 
within; but when he had summoned courage to 
tap agaLo, a voice ioside the cottage called out : 
"Lie down, Jumper, or I'll give it to ye well; 
come in, can't yer?" 

Waggie managed by getting up on the porch 
fieat to unfasten the latch of the door, and 
when Jack cried out, — " Is that you, Jim Neat?" 
answered, "No; it's Waggie Leeson." 

"Waggie Leeson!" exclaimed Jack: "Why, 
ain't you afraid to come?" 

" No," replied Waggie, "not much; only the 
dog frightens me a bit. 

"Lie down. Jumper," shouted Jim; "and 
come in, little chap, don't be afeared." 

Waggie did as he was bidden, and discovered 
Jack lying upon a bed on a little bedstead, be- 
hind the door, looking so pale and thin, that he 
scarcely knew him. 

"How are you, Jack?" asked Waggie, going 
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up to him, and hying his small hand upon Jack's 
large brown one. 

^' Why, I'm awfiil bad with the pain; I cant 
sleep night or day for it." 

" Poor Jack ! " said Waggie, tenderly. 

Jack opened his eyes and actually rubbed 
them, to be sure that he was not deceived in 
seeing Waggie Leeson standing by his side, 
pitying him. 

"I •am sorry to hear you are hurt so much. 
Jack," continued Waggie, "and so is Wattie, 
and Ben; we are all very sorry, indeed." 

" Then, you hadn't ought to be," said Jack. 

" Yes, we should, for if we were bad we should 
like for you to be sorry for us." 

" But I shouldn't— that is, I didn't think I 
should, 'fore to-day," muttered Jack. " But it's 
very kind of you to come, for I've always made 
fun of you. Nobody's been nigh me to-day, 
since father went to work." 

" Have you no mother, Jack?" 
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" No, she's been dead these five years." 

" Oh, how sad. Jack, I do not know what I 
should do without mother ; who makes your bed 
for you. Jack?" 

"Father; he is very good to me, only its 
80 long between whiles when he is at work." 

"Can I do anything for you?" 

"WeU, if you'd give me a drop of tea out 
of the teapot on the hob, I should be glad, for 
I can't reach it; and Jim Neat has not been 
to see me to-day, and I've had nothing since 
father left at six o'clock." 

"Oh my J Jack, you must be hungry; let me 
make you a bit of toast." 

Jack assented to the proposition, and Waggie, 
having given him some tea, toasted a bit of 
bread, which Jack soaked in another cup of tea, 
and eat with great relish. Jumper watched 
Waggie go to the cupboard with evident dis- 
trust, but when he saw the nice tea and toast 
taken to his sick master, he wagged his short 
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stump of a tail, and rubbed his head against 
Waggie's legs as a token of approval. Waggie 
patted Jumper on the head, and called him 
"good old doggie," and told him he was a 
funny fellow, and he liked him very much, and 
Jumper wriggled about, and wagged his tail 
faster than ever, and licked Waggle's hand, try- 
ing to get at his face, for he was very pleased 
with Waggle's attention to himself and Jack. 
When Jack had eaten his toast, and drunk his 
tea, Waggie washed the cup and saucer, and 
stirred up the fire, putting more coal on, and 
swept the hearth. Then he gave Jumper a 
bone, which Jack told him was in the cupboard, 
and which the dog took out into the garden to 
eat. Jack watched Waggie moving about put- 
ting the room tidy, and he could not make it 
out; and as he watched him he grew sleepy, 
for he was very weak fipom pain. He could 
not understand why a timid little fellow like 
Waggie Leeson should venture to come and see 
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him, and he wondered what Jim Neat would 
say when he heard of it; and whilst he was 
watching and wondering, he fell asleep. 

When Waggle saw Jack was gone to sleep, 
he left the cottage very quietly, only stopping 
to pat Jumper, and tell him to be sure and 
take care of his master. Waggle was not long 
getting home, for Mrs. Leeson's cottage was but 
a short distance from Mr. King's. Wattle was 
very glad to see him, for he was much afraid 
of Jack Bang and his dog; and when Waggle 
entered the kitchen, he ran up to him, and 
kissed him over and over again, he was so re- 
joiced to have him come home safely. 

" Wattle," said Waggle, holding his little 
brother's hands, "would you mind giving Jack 
that nice orange Mrs. Fry gave you ? I'm going 
to give him mine." 

"Why?" asked Wattle, looking at his orange 
on the dresser shelf. 

"Because he is very ill, and has got nobody 
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to give him nice things; why, Wattie, he has 
got no mother, and his father is out at work 
all day, is it not bad for him?" 

" Yes," said Wattie, eyeing his orange, and 
thinking it would be very nice, and he should 
like it very much himself; and then remember- 
ing Jack had no one to give him one, with a 
little sigh, he told Waggie to ask mother for it. 

Mrs. Leeson had heard every word her boys 
had said, and had been hoping that Wattie would 
give his orange to Jack, so reaching it down 
from the shelf, she said : " that's right, Wattie, 
mother likes her little boys to be kind and 
generous; Jack will be so pleased with it, and 
that will give you more pleasure than if you 
eat it yourself. Good boy, Wattie." 

Wattie was not quite sure that he was a good 
boy, for he felt he had given his orange very re- 
luctantly, yet he was very glad when his mother 
spoke that he had done so, for he knew she would 
have been vexed if he had not; so going up to 
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Waggie, he whispered : " I did not give my 
orange with all my heart, Waggie; please take 
my cherry-cheeked apple with it. I want Jack 
to have something that I give all of myself." 

Waggie accepted the apple with evident plea- 
sure, and placing it in a little basket, beside the 
two oranges, called Wattie to see how pretty 
they looked. Wattie told Waggie he was sure 
Jack would think them beautifiil, an opinion in 
which Waggie quite agreed, and he immediately 
set off to carry them to Mr. King's. Jumper 
gave a short growl as Waggie opened the garden 
gate, but when Waggie called out, "lie down. 
Jumper, good doggie," Jumper was perfectly 
satisfied, and came to Waggie, endeavouring to 
lick his hands and face. Jack was still asleep, 
so Waggie placed the oranges and apple in a 
plate on a stool by the bed side, and left the 
room as quietly as he had entered, thinking how 
surprised Jack would be when he awoke at find- 
ing them there. 
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When Ben returned to Mrs. Leeson's cottage 
in the evening, Waggie told him of his visit to 
Jack King, and his intention of going every day 
to see him whilst he was ill. 

"Well, Waggie," said Ben, "I do believe 
you're the dearest little chap in Newston; why 
you do try to be like Him we read about the 
other evening in the Bible; I mean Him who 
went about doing good." 

"What, Jesus?" 

"Yes, don't you?" 

"I do try, Ben; but it is hard work to me, 
I'm so timid; Jesus was never afraid, because 
it was natural to Him to be doing good." 

" And so it seems to you, Waggie." 

"No, oh no, Ben; it is only as Jesus helps 
me I can do it at all." 

" I do wish he would help me, Waggie." 

"So he will, Ben; He says ask and ye shall 
have." 

B^n scratched his head, and gazed into the 
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fire, but presently said in a low voice : " Waggie, 
I'm asking, and shall keep on asking Him, not 
to let Aunt Peggy go to the parish when she 
comes out of the Infirmary/' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Four months had passed away since Wattie 
Leeson's iUness ; the spring days were lengthen- 
ing into summer ones, the hedges were covered 
with leaves and blossoms, violets and primroses 
had given way to cowslips and cuckoo flowers; 
the robins had long ago sung their farewell song, 
and numberless Uttle songsters chirped, whistled, 
and made melody in their place, when Ben one 
afternoon rushed into Widow Leeson's cottage, 
shouting: "Hurrah, Waggie and Wattie, long 
live the Squire and his pretty lady ! " 

Mrs. Leeson laid down her work, and looked 
at Ben, who was half wild with delight, whilst 
Waggie and Wattie caught hold of him, and 
begged him to tell them the news. 

*' Why, Squire's been to Master, to hear how 
I'm getting on; and he says 'cause I've been a 
steady, boy and tried to go right, that he'll let 
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Aunt Peggy live in the cottage next to you'm 
for nothing, until I'm a man and can pay rent. 
my! isn't that kind on him?" and Ben 
threw his cap into the air, catching it with one 
hand as it came down again. 

"When does Aunt Peggy think she'll be 
likely to be let out, Ben?" asked Mrs. Leeson. 

"In ten days or a fortnight, Ma'am, the 
doctorig say; Oh, my! I'm so glad." 

"And so are we, Ben," said the widow, 
glancing at her children's faces, and seeing the 
tears in their eyes, " only we are sorry to part 
with you, we shall miss you very much." 

"Part with me!" cried Ben, the idea of 
leaving the Leesons entering his head for the 
first time ; " part with me, why I never thought 
oji that," and the boy sat down on a chair, fairly 
overcome. 

"Don't fret," said Mrs. Leeson, "we shall see 
you very often ; you wiU be nice and near : " but 
Ben could not be comforted with that thought. 
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and drawing Wattie and Waggie close to him, 
by putting an arm round each of their necks, he 
hugged the little boys, and was almost ready to 
cry with them. 

'' Now, cheer up, boys," said the widow, " I 
won't have any crying here; 'tis hard to part, 
but it will be only a hedge and a wall between 
us ; and we ought all of us to be on our knees, 
thanking God for His mercies to us and Aunt 
Peggy, and not be looking miserable. Now 
Ben," she continued, putting her hand upon his 
shoulder, "we'll keep the Squire's kindness a 
great secret imtil Aunt Peggy is out of the In- 
firmary. She's made up her mind she is going to 
the workhouse, and is quite contented now, so 
we won't tell her a word to the contrary, but 
move all her bits of ftimiture into the cottage, 
and have a nice fire and a cup of tea ready for 
her the afternoon she comes out; and when the 
cart that she thinks is to take her to the Union 
passes the cottage, we will go out and make her 
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come in, and then she'll know the secret, and 
won't she be happy?" 

The boys were delighted at Mrs. Leeson's 
plan, and promised they would not drop a word 
to Aimt Peggy, or any one likely to teU her. 

"You will do very well, Ben," said the 
widow, " if you go on as you have done; what 
with your aimt's pay from the parish, and your 
wages, and the cottage rent free, with manage- 
ment you'U get on ; and I guess your aunt will 
thank God that He saw fit to afllict her, and in 
sorrow lead her to Himself; she will be able to 
say with King David : — * Before I was afllicted 
I went astray, but now have I kept Thy word.' " 
Ps. cxix. 67. 

From the time the Squire promised the cot- 
tage to Ben for his aunt, until she actually took 
possession, the boys lived in a flutter of excite- 
ment. All Ben's spare minutes after work were 
spent in planning and carrying the furniture, a 
bit at a time, from the widow's cottage to his 

10- 
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future home, Waggie and Wattie following close 
at his heels, and helping him whenever they 
could. Jack King also came and watched their 
proceedings ; for Waggie would not let Ben rest 
until he had been with him to see Jack, whilst 
he was obliged to lie in bed. Jack was only 
just able to limp from his father's cottage to 
the Leesons', and he was so thin and weak that 
when he got there he could only sit still and 
watch them, but he was very glad to be able 
to do that, for it was so dull for him at home 
that the sight of any one did him good. It had 
been several weeks before Jack really let Waggie 
see that his visits were welcome ones; he had 
mixed so long amongst rude, bad boys, and be- 
haved so unkindly to Waggie in past days, that 
he was ashamed to allow he was sorry for his 
conduct; he was ^so afraid his old companicHis 
would call him "a milk sop," **'tum coatj" or 
"sneak," if he let it appear that he liked 
Waggie Leeson : so often, when Waggie x^ame in 
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to see him, he was barely civil, and if he could 
have done without his help he would. But 
Waggie had learned from his Bible to over- 
come evil with good, and put down all Jack's 
sharp, unkind sayings and ways, to the pain in 
his leg, which made him irritable, and tried 
more and more to be patient with Jack and 
please him. Jim Neat and his other old friends 
seldom took the trouble to visit him, and when 
they did come, they were so noisy and quarrel- 
some, and Jack was so very weak, that he was 
only too glad to see their backs turned. The 
constant dropping of water will wear a hole in 
stone, and so constant kindness will at last 
warm the coldest heart, and Waggie found it 
to be so. Gradually, very gradually, Jack King's 
manner .altered towards Waggie ; at first he had 
told Waggie he need not trouble to be looking 
after him, he could wait until his father came 
home for anything he wanted; but after a few 
weeks, instead of a short, growling " thank'ee," 

10* 
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and a toss in the bed, which seemed to say, " if 
I could get up you should not be here," he 
would look pleased when Waggie opened the 
cottage door, and, after many inward struggles, 
acknowledged that he was glad to see him, and 
by the time he was able to sit up would be * 
quite disappointed if anything hindered Waggie 
from coming at his usual time. Jack King and 
Ben Johnson were totally different characters — 
Jack was reserved, inclined to be sullen, and 
dreadftdly afraid of ridicule. Ben was hasty 
and boisterous, but very good tempered and 
generous. He and Jack had lived in Newston all 
their lives ; they had played, fought, and squabbled 
together, but had never been real friends until 
Waggie had insisted on Ben's going to him when 
he was ill. Jumper always accompanied his master 
to Mrs. Leeson's cottage, and lying stretched in 
front of the garden gate, would blink his eyes 
at the sunshine, and wag his tail whenever the 
boys came near him, but barked tremendously 
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if any stranger passed by, and was as happy as 
any of the party. 

At last the Thursday arrived for Peggy 
Johnson to leave the Infirmary; Farmer Fry 
kindly lent his coburg to take her away, and 
Ben went in it, with the man who drove. 
Of course the Squire and Farmer Fry knew 
all about Ben and Mrs. Leeson's plan, though 
Peggy was in perfect ignorance; for the 
Squire was one of the magistrates for the 
county, and Farmer Fry a guardian of the 
poor; and between them they had got Peggy's 
parish pay all settled for her (two shillings 
a week and a loaf) against she came back 
to Newston. Mrs. Leeson had the tea things 
all ready, and the kettle boiling, when the coburg 
stopped at the cottage gate. She had put the 
few articles of furniture about the room to the 
best advantage, and the blazing fire made the 
little place look quite cozy. Waggie and Wattie 
rOTiained in the garden, by their mother's desire, 
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for she thought it might be too much for Peggy 
when she knew all, if she had so many strangers 
about her. When the coburg stopped, Mrs. 
Leeson went out into the garden, and invited 
Peggy to come into the cottage and take a cup 
of tea. 

" No, thank you. Ma'am," said Peggy, " I shall 
be too late for taking into the Union, I'm 
afraid, if I was to; but I'll ask the gentlemen 
to let me out some fine day, and then I shall be 
humbly obliged to you to give me a cup of tea." 

"Now, Aunt Peggy, do get out," cried Jim, 
"the 'thorities don't want'ee yet at the Union; 
do they, Mr. Sparker;" he asked of the driver. 

"Not by no means. Ma'am," answered Mr. 
Sparker, "I'll see you are not to blame." 

Peggy, re-assured, allowed Mr. Sparker to 
lift her out of the coburg, and hobbled on her 
crutches into the cottage. Ben seized her 
bundle of clothes, and gave it Waggie to carry 
into his mother's for a few minutes; and Mr. 
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Sparker, after nodding goodtemperedly to the 
boys, drove off triumphantly ; chuckling to him- 
self as he thought of Aunt Peggy's surprise 
and delight when she discovered their secret. 

When Peggy had taken a seat by the fireside, 
and had time to look around her, she said, as 
she recognised her ftuniture: — 

" Why, Mrs. Leeson, I told Ben you was to 
sell the old things to pay for his keep, and you 
haven't done it." 

"No, Mrs. Johnson," replied the widow, "I 
have not wanted to. Ben gets his food (all but 
Sundays) at Mr. Fry's ; and times have mended 
with me siQce my Wattle's illness. The Lord has 
wonderfully helped me and miiie this winter by 
sending us kind friends." 

"And He has had mercy on an old sinner 
like me, in sending me such a good friend 
as you, to care for my poor Ben," said Peggy, 
the tears trickling down her cheeks with gra- 
titude. 
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" God is as good as He is gracious, Ma'am, 
aad He never fails them who put their trust 
IQ Him," observed the widow; "and about 
the jfiimiture, I hoped, and so did Ben, that 
you might enjoy the use of it yourself again." 

"And so I should have done. Ma'am, if I 
could have worked, but my working days are 
over; and I must wait my time for departure 
at the Union, and be thankful to have such a 
comfortable place to shelter my old head in," 
said Peggy, with a sigh. 

" Now, Aunt Peg, be quiet," cried Ben, un- 
able to be silent any longer, " you are not 
goiQg to the Union, I'm going to work and 
keep you out of it." 

"I know you've the will, Ben," said Peggy, 
"but it's out of reason; you haven't got the 
strength." 

" Not now. Aunt Peg ; but till I have. Squire 
Law is going to let you live here rent-free; 
and you're to have two shillings and a loaf 
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jBvery week from the parish; and Farmer Fry 
says he'll raise my wages every six months, 
until I gets men's wages, if I go on steady. 
Now, Aunt Peg, what d'ye say to that? d'ye 
want to go to the Union this afternoon, dear 
Aunt Peggy?" 

Aunt Peggy gazed upon the face of the de- 
lighted Ben, and then turning to Mrs. Leeson, 
read upon her countenance the same good news ; 
but as the truth broke on her mind, she clasped 
her aged hands together, and calling out, " God 
be merciftd to me a sinner," fell back in her 
chair fainting. 

" There, run away with Waggie and Wattie, 
Ben," cried Mrs. Leeson, "leave your aunt to 
me, the good news is too much for her. Don't 
be frightened, my man," she said, noticing Ben's 
pale cheeks and trembling figure, " Aunt Peggy 
will be all right again in a few minutes, run 
away." 

Ben did as Mrs. Leeson bade him, only stop- 
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ping for a minute or so at the door to take 
another look at Aunt Peggy, who was begin- 
ning to lift up her head as Mrs. Leeson held 
a cup of tea to her lips. 

When Ben joined Waggie and Wattie in Mrs. 
Leeson's cottage, he found Jack King and 
Jumper with them, and a very merry party 
they made, as they sat round the little table 
on which Mrs. Leeson had prepared their tea; 
for Mrs. Fry had sent them a nice home-made 
plum cake, which they enjoyed very much ; and 
Jiunper looked so funny and wise, sitting on a 
chair between Jack and Waggie, blinking his 
eyes and cocking up his ears whenever his name 
was mentioned. Then, when they had finished 
tea, and Ben found he was not wanted by his 
Aunt and Mrs. Leeson^ the boys walked home 
with Jack King and Jumper. Jack was very 
quiet, indeed, he scarcely spoke a word until he 
reached his father's cottage, then he turned 
round, and asked sharp and quick: — 
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" Waggle Leeson, what makes you be so kind 
to a bad boy like me?" 

Waggie was too surprised to answer — Jack 
asked the question so suddenly — ^but Ben cried 
out : " 'Cause he's a good little chap, and wants 
everybody to be good, that's how he took up 
with you and me, Jack." 

"I don't understand," said Jack slowly; his 
thin, pale face flushing, and his hand trembling, 
as he tried to open the garden gate. 

" Let me do it. Jack," cried Wattie, springing 
forward and throwing the gate open, " poor, dear 
Jack!" 

"And what makes Wattie love me?" ques- 
tioned Jack in a low, sad voice. 

" Cause he's learning of Waggie, and I'm 
learning of Waggie; and Waggie is learning 
of Jesus out of the Bible," answered Ben. 

"Waggie," cried Jack, trembling from head 
to foot, "Waggie, d'ye think you could teach a 
wicked boy like me?" 
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" Yes, yes, dear Jack, that Waggie can," cried 
Wattie, trying to throw his little arms round 
Jack's neck, "you and I will both try and 
learn of Waggie, and he will learn out of 
the Bible about Jesus, and what He wants us 
to do." 

" Oh ! Wattie," said Jack, stooping down and 
hugging the child, " but Waggie would not teach 
me, for I used to torment and hate you both, 
and he never will be able to love me." 

Waggie caught hold of Jack's arm, and whis- 
pered in his ear : " Jesus says, love your enemies, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that despitefoUy use you." 

"And do you pray for me?" asked the peni- 
tent Jack in ek low voice, as if half ashamed 
to inquire. 

"Yes, Jack; Wattie, and I, and Ben, have 
been praying for you ever so long, and for Jim 
Neat, too," said Waggie. 

"Then Jim Neat don't want yer prayers," 
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shouted a voice from under the hedge, and 
turning round, the startled boys discovered Jim 
grinning and making feces at them. "Well, 
milksops," cried the insulting lad, "did they 
love each other a dears, and kiss each other 
like a lot of great girls ! " 

" You be off," exclaimed Jack, " or I*U set 
Jumper at you in half a minute." 

" Hfidn't you better," sneered Jim. 

Jack called out " Hie, Jumper ! " but Waggie 
seized Jumper with one arm, and Jack with 
the other, crying: "Don't 'ee. Jack, you must 
not, indeed you must not; it will never do, 
please don't?" 

"Please do, Mr. Humpy," cried Jim. 

Waggie grew very red m the face, and felt 
vexed and angry, yet he managed to keep his 
hold of Jack's arm, but Jumper escaped his 
grasp, and it was well for Jim that he and the 
dog were old friends, or he certainly would have 
fered badly; for Jumper flew ^t him directly he 
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was loose, and snapped at his leg, but when Jim 
called him by his name, the dog began barking, 
and jumping round him, 

"See," he exclaimed, "it's no good to be set- 
ting Jumper at me, Jack, he knows old Mends 
better than you do ; he'd rather play with me 
than a hundred milksops or humpies." 

" Let me go ! " shouted Jack, trying to shake 
off Waggie, " do let me go, or give me a stone;" 
and with a sudden wrench he tore himself from 
Waggle's hold, and stooped down to pick up 
something to throw at Jim: but he was very 
weak, and what mth pain and anger, he grew 
giddy,. and feU forward upon the ground. 

Waggie and Wattie set up a great cry of 
alarm when they saw Jack fall, and Jim turned 
very pale and ran to help him up, muttering: 
" I didn't mean to hurt you. Jack, only to tease 
you a bit; I'm sure, I'm very sorry." 

Jack was soon raised from the ground, and 
Waggie and Wattie led him into the cottage, 
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whilst Jim got some water to bathe a cut on 
Jack's forehead, which was bleeding profusely, 
and frightened the boys very much. 

When they had stanched the bleeding, Jim 
slipped out of the cottage, without saying a 
word, and hiding under a hedge, waited until 
Waggie and Wattie went home. Then he re- 
turned t3 Jack, looking very sheepish, and said : 
" Jack, I'm real sorry ; won't yer forgive a 
chap ; I did'nt know you was so weak, indeed I 
did'nt." 

Jack put out his hand, saying, "I had'nt 
ought to have minded you, Jim; but I 
won't hear nobody say nothmg against them 
Leesons, for they be the kindest boys I ever 
did see." 

" Then you won't think no more about what 
I've said," asked Jim. 

" No, not if you'll never call Waggie Leeson 
bad names again." 

"Well, I'll try. Jack, but I 'spects it comes 
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natural-like to tease him a bit, he's such a queer 
little chap. Good-bye, Jack." 

"Good-bye, Jim," said Jack, and so the two 
boys parted; Jim, to think over his promise, and 
wonder whether he should be able to keep it; 
and Jack, to mourn over his bad temper, and be 
thankM that he had cut his own head rather 
than have thrown the stone and hurt Jim, for he 
was certain it would have grieved the Leesons 
very much if he had done so. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

Peggy Johnson was soon settled in her new 
abode, and it was surprising to see what a busy, 
tidy old woman she was, especially when it must 
be remembered, she could not move without her 
crutches. How she stood, supported under the 
arms by them, dusting and washing-up, and 
making things clean and comfortable, was a 
marvel to everybody who saw her ; and she was 
so contented and happy, that her neighbours 
declared it did them good to go near her. 

Mrs. Leeson did many little odd jobs for her, 
and would have done more had she been able to 
spare the time ; but she still was obliged to tqil 
early and late to maintain her boys. She had 
thankfully accepted aid in her time of need 
during the winter, but now that health had 
returned to her dwelling, she was not one to 
continue pleading poverty, or to murmur, be- 
ll 
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cause the friendly help had ceased. She worked 
away mth a gratefiil heart — grateful, that her 
Wattle had been spared her to work for, and that 
God had mercifully supplied all her wants in 
her time of necessity. 

Waggie Leeson divided his time between 
Peggy Johnson's and his mother's cottages, and 
poor Peggy was won't to declare : " That of all 
the nice, useful little boys she ever did see, 
Waggie Leeson was the nicest and the use- 
fuUest." 

Waggie continued his basket-making at every 
spare opportunity, and actually succeeded in 
making a cage for Jack King to keep a thrush 
in; indeed, there was scarcely anything in 
wicker work that came in his way, but what he 
tried to imitate, and he generally managed it 
in a very creditable liianner. 

Wattie attended Newston school daily, and got 
on wonderfully with his reading and writing; 
but Waggie was so timid and delicate, that Mr. 
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Goodheart agreed with Mrs. Leeson, that it was 
better he should remain at home at his basket- 
work, learning of her and Wattie. 

Ben continued to go on steadily at Farmer 
Fry's, and his wages were raised accordingly, to 
his great joy and Aunt Peggy's comfort. 

Jack King was a long time getting well; 
indeed, the doctors thought he would go into a 
consumption as his mother had done, and die; 
but after many months of pain and weakness, he 
got a little strength, and was able to help his 
father now and then ; but it was evident that, if 
he lived to grow up, it would be years before he 
would become a strong, active young man. He 
never forgot Waggie Leeson's kindness to him 
when ill. in bed ; and he and Jumper spent their 
happiest hours in Waggle's company. 

Days, months, and even years slipped quickly 
by, but as they passed, Waggie Leeson ceased to 
grieve at not being usefal; for by the time he 
had reached his seventeenth year he had be- 
ll* 
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come so expert in wicker work, that no one in 
Newston thought of buying anything in that 
way, without first coming to inquire if he could 
make it. Blind Jim had given his young Mend 
all the help he could, and Waggie had consider- 
ably profited by his instructions. Mrs. Law had 
also used her influence with the Conunittee of the 
Bliad Asylum in the adjacent town on behalf of 
Waggie so effectually, that they kindly allowed 
him to visit the inmates of the Institution when- 
ever he Hked, that he might have opportunities 
of seeiag their handiwork iu basket and mat 
makiug; and though the distance prevented his 
going fi'equently, yet when he was able to do so 
lie gained many valuable hints, and was able to 
procure patterns or materials at a small cost. 
He still remained very short and small in figure, 
indeed, quite a child to look at ; but hi mind he 
was far beyond most lads of his age, though his 
appearance and ways were much younger. 
Many a shilling and half-crown was he able to 
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earn, which you may be quite sure was given 
with much joy to his mother, and considerably 
added to their comforts. He and Wattie con- 
tinued great favourites with Squire Law, who 
gave them every encouragement to persevere in 
the good and the right way. 

Wattie grew a tall, fine boy, the picture of 
health and happiness, and always managed to 
keep at the top of his class at school, though he 
was as fond of a game of play as any boy of ten 
years old would be expected to be. 

Ben Johnson, you will remember, was a year 
older than Waggie Leeson, and when he was 
eighteen, being strong, honest, and wilKng, 
Farmer Fry gave him men's wages (for he really 
did a man's work) ; and you can fancy how proud 
he was to receive them, and with what delight 
the' money was displayed to Aunt Peggy, and 
then to the Leesons. He reads his Bible and 
goes regularly to Church, and though stiQ bois- 
terous and rough, is, I believe, a really good lad. 
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Jim Neat is the black sheep of the village ; he 
kept his word with Jack King about not teasing 
Waggie and Wattie, but he does everything he 
can to annoy Jack, who refuses to mix himself 
up with his old idle companions. Jack gets 
very angry when Jim calls him a "turncoat," or 
"sneak;" but I hope the time is not far ofF, 
when Jack will see that a "sneak" is not one who 
leaves off bad ways and tries to go well, but 
that the term applies to those who choose to do 
wicked, mean things, in which they must (if they 
have any shame about them) be afraid to ac- 
knowledge they have had any part. 

Waggie Leeson is the • pride of Newston ; 
the Httle clever, deformed lad is prized and 
loved by the villagers, who have long ceased to 
pity his aifiiction, seeing how abundantly God 
has blessed him with talent and goodness, 
which more than compensate for his bowed 
figure; and if word of their's could straighten 
Waggie they would not utter it, if it would 
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make him like other village boys, careless and' 
less talented. 

Waggie had been busy finishing a basket for 
the Squire to send some game off in, on the morn- 
ing of his seventeenth birthday, so busy, indeed, 
that he failed to notice Ben Johnson and Wattie 
hammering at something outside the door. As 
he finished the last plait of the basket, and 
held it up for Mrs. Leeson to see, Wattie ran 
into the kitchen, calling : — 

"Waggie, Waggie, do come out here, and 
mother, too; come and look at the birthday 
present." 

Mrs. Leeson and Waggie followed the de- 
lighted Wattie into the garden, and noticed 
Squire Law and Mr. Goodheart standing at 
the gate, laughing merrily. " Cover his eyes," 
cri^d Jack King, throwing a handkerchief over 
Waggie's eyes, "wait until you are in a good 
place to see." The boys then led Waggie down 
the garden to the gate, and turning him with 
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his face towards the cottage, bade him "look 
up!" as they removed the handkerchief from 
his head and eyes. 

Waggie did as he was bidden, and saw, just 
over the porch, a small black board hanging, 
on which was painted in plain white letters, 
" Wagner Leeson^ Basket MakerJ*^ 

"Ben cut the board, and Jack painted it," 
cried Wattie, "isn't it splendid? Waggle's 
turned into a tradesman. Waggle's Newston 
basket maker." 

" Yes, Newston basket maker," exclaimed the 
Squire. " I give you joy of your title, Waggie, 
and hope the Newston people will not forget 
to patronise their new tradesman ; and that you 
will be a blessing to your mother in her old 
age." 

" And I hope so also," said the clergyman. 
"God grant that you may go on growing in 
grace and love to all mankind — a blessing wher- 
ever your lot may be cast; and I trust I shall 
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always be able to say Waggie Leeson is as good 
a man as he has been a boy*" 

Peggy Johnson, hearing the voices outside the 
cottages, had hobbled into her garden, and 
cried out : " Why, your reverence, he's the use- 
fullest lad to be found between here and any- 
wheres." 

Waggie looked from one to the other of the 
speakers, but his heart was too full to give 
utterance to his feelings; he could only press 
his mother's hand tighter as it lay within his 
own, but not a word could he speak. 

Mr. Goodheart saw the lad's emotion, and 
telling Jack, Ben, and Wattie to be ofF, and 
let Waggie examine their present at his leisure, 
bade Mrs. Leeson and Peggy good day, and 
passed on with the Squire. 

The lads immediately complied, only staying 
to give three cheers for the Newston basket 
maker; and Peggy, with a delighted face, re- 
entered her cottage. 
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The autumn sun threw a long slanting light 
across the garden, and Waggie saw his own 
shadow with that of his mother's on the groimd ; 
but Waggie could now look on the shadow 
without a sigh : he no longer cared that he was 
not tall and well grown, like other boys, for he had 
learned during his three years' stay in Newston 
that he could be useful. He now rejoiced in 
the love of the villagers; and, being able. to 
help his own dear mother, he was a comfort 
to her then, and he hoped when he was older 
to be able to maintain her. " Mother," he 
cried, clasping both her hands between his own, 
"I feel that God can make even a poor de- 
formed boy show forth His praise. Oh! I'm 
so happy, so very happy !" '^ Yes," replied his 
mother, "I am sure you are, for you now know 
and feel, Waggie, that the Lord has made nothing 
in vain." 
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